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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
‘* COMPREHENSION.”’ 


THERE is something almost touching in the 
fond delusion, under which some of the more 
Liberal papers glorify the recent judgment in 
the Bennett Case, as the consummation of a 
long series of efforts to defend and secure the 
generous comprehensiveness of the English 
Church Establishment. While the Evangelicals, 
with funereal attempts at cheerfulness, are con- 


‘gratulating themselves on their own defeat, 


the Saturday Review offers satirical condolences 
to the Church Association; and the Spectator 
sings a pean over the ideal justice in the 
cycle of ecclesiastical decisions, by which at 
length we have arrived at the authoritative 
application of the comprehensive principle of the 
National Church to the party which has done 
its utmost to make comprehension impossible. 
Now we do not conceal from ourselves for a 
moment that there is something exceedingly 
plausible and attractive in that idea of a broad 
and all-embracing National Church, which took 
ideal form in the dreams of Coleridge, and which 
it appears is to be worked out by the incon- 
— 4 of dry and technical legal deci- 
j eare not in the least degree surprised 


that many ardent young men, fixing their eyes 


upon the ideal picture, and careless to examine 
the musty reality which is offered in its place, 
feel themselves quite great souls as they mouth 


out the ourrent Broad-Ohurch phraseology, 


with contempt for those miserable 
“ Liberationists’’ who are supposed to insist 
upon sectarian disunion. If then any such— 
as our knowledge of Nonconformist families 
eads us to believe may very well be the case— 
should glance at these lines, we would earnestly 
ask them to consider whether they have ever 
tried to realise what Church comprehension 
bught to mean, and whether there is the 

probability of achieving it on the 
system which they are tempted to approve. If 
they will only reflect on the combination of 
unity and freedom, of pervasive spiritual life 
and various manifestation, of universal charity 
and strength of individual conviction, of reli- 
gious equality and Christian rivalry in love and 
good works, which ought to be included in any 
true Catholicism, they will feel, we believe, that 
to realise their idea by the method proposed is 
as hopeless as it would be to construct a living 
body by bringing together all its constituent 


elements and combining them according to the 
rules of human science. 


We, as our readers know, have no love for 
sectarian divisions. We accept them as a neces- 
sity for the present distress’; but we always 
look forward to a better time, when there may 
be in visible form as well as in spirit one fold 
and one Shepherd.” The only difference be- 
tween us and our opponents, therefore, would 
apparently concern the means by which we pro- 
pose to secure the end on which we both agree. 
But we are afraid that there is more than this. 
External bonds of union, common mercenary 
interests, uniform vestments, similar services, 
all appear to us a bitter mockery and delusion, 
when, as in Liverpool—and practically it is 
the case elsewhere—clergymen of different 
schools are unable to bow their knees together 
in prayer to the Father of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named.” The 
present condition of the universal Church is 
such that the pressure of formal union often 
tends to embitter differences which would other- 
wise be perfectly consistent with brotherly 
charity. There are also differences of practice, 
such as those which distinguish the Baptists, the 
Friends, and the Methodists, and which inevi- 
tably require a congregational separation incon- 
sistent with that stiff external unity which is 
falsely supposed to be identical with Catholicity. 
But though we do not see our way at present 
to that complete union by external organisation 
which is the only idea of comprehension enter- 
tained by the Broad Church, we can conceive of 
a federation of Churches which would go far to 
heal the bitterness of sectarianism, and to 
neutralise the exclusiveness which, for want of 
a wise distribution of the common resources, 
wastes the energies of the universal Church. 
We have our own ideas of comprehension, 
which would go much farther than peddling de- 
cisions about the degree of genuflexion per- 
missible at the altar, or quibbles as to the 
amount of self-contradiction involved in the 
formularies of the Church. 

Uniformity being undesirable, and any stiffly 
defined external unity being for the time im- 
possible, the aim of comprehension should be a 
religious communion, in the vital and spiritual 


sense of the word, based upon a general agree- | 


ment as to the fundamental truths essential to 
a religious life, but admitting all varieties of 
opinion unless expressed in such a way as to be 
manifestly destructive to the foundations on 
which the communion rests. The width of 
comprehension possible to such a communion 
must of course depend upon the greater or less 
generality of the fundamental truths agreed on. 
This is a matter which cannot be forced. As 
there can be no true communion unless the in- 
telligent and hearty sympathy of the laity as 
well as the clergy is secured, it is impossible to 
make the foundations broader than the current 
opinion of the times will allow. Still we think 
it not at all unlikely, when we mark the pro- 
gress of liberal ideas, that the tendency will be 
to enlarge more and more the generality of the 
fundamental truths; and that within a few 
years it may be possible to realise a genuine 
communion, broader than the largest dreams of 
the Evangelical Alliance. Such a communion 
might embrace congregations exhibiting the 
greatest varieties in epinion, in organisation, 

and in modes of worship. But it would still 

form one body in this sense—which we take to 

be the only true one—that sympathy, and help, 


and counsel, and the supply of pressing needs— 
would flow readily and ungrudgingly from all 
parts of the communion to each. The hypo- 
thesis being that such a body is formed by the 
free working of spiritual life, the unimportance 
of minor differences would be felt more and 
more. The great power of sympathetic union 
in the battle against evil would come to be 
prized far above any sectarianism. The bonds 
of union would be drawn closer, as unity was 
more profoundly realised. All interest in mere 
opinion would tend to be merged in the com- 
mon feeling of inspiration from the One Head 
of the Church. And so an approximation at 
least would be made to St. Paul’s grand vision 
of that Divine humanity in which there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all. 


Is this the sort of comprehensiveness secured 
by the. English Church Establishment? Is it 
even aimed at or hinted at in the subtle technical 
decisions which are welcomed as a sort of 
pentecost ? Even ae regards the Church itself 
does such a communion of sympathy or feeling 
exist? Let anyone read the Spectator on the 
Principal Result of the Bennett Judgment 
an article which taunts the High-Church party 
with their obligation to a tolerance inconsistent 
with their principles; which tells them that it 
is not easy to imagine a more humiliating in- 
tellectual position; which insists in fact 
throughout that the existence of the High- 
Church party, as a mere party, is an incongruity 
and an absurdity, that though it gains tolera- 
tion it loses all consistency and by implication 
self-respect, if it avails itself thereof—and let 
him say if relations of this kind between Epis- 
copalian sects are any better or more really com- 
prehensive than those between Nouconformist 
denominations. But when we turn from the 
inward life of this comprehensive Church to note 
its bearings towards that larger half of the 
nation which is beyond its pale, we are filled 
with amazement at the fatuity which can argue 
that the decision of a miserable lawsuit between 
wrangling ecclesiastics can give any shadow of 
a claim to comprehensiveness to a communion 80 
arrogantly exclusive. Itisa great triumph, for- 
south, to keep in the same Church two men, one 
of whom bows his knee as low as he dares before 
the sacred elements, while the other stands bolt 
upright ; but that thousands of Baptist ministers 
should be excluded from all hope of comprehen- 
sion because they conscientiously decline the 
administration of a formal ceremony to babies, 
is a matter quietly and conveniently ignored. 
It is thought a wonderful stretch of comprehen- 
siveness to keep in the ranks of the clergy those 
whose differences about sacramental efficacy no 
one outside of the Committee of Council can 
understand; but it shows no narrowness, no 
want of generous breadth and Oatholicity of 
feeling, to exclude from the same ranks every 
man, however godly and devoted, who has in- 
superable scruples about Episcopal ordination. 
It isa virtuous thing to fix the terms of sub- 
scription so that all men of easy and elastic 
conscience can slip in; but the fact, that accord- 
ing to this law of most unnatural selection, all 
who cannot understand plain English in a non- 
natural sense are excluded, is thought no re- 
proach whatever to the generous breadth and 
comprehensiveness of the Established Church. 


But, say some, all this may be amended. 
When the violent rack of the Privy Oouncil 
Committee has sufficiently loosened the stiff 
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limbs of the venerable patient, the oil of grace 
and charity will restore the suppleness of youth, 
and give all the ease of freedom. What law 
has made, law dan unmake; aud when a few 
temporary difficultieg are * NY sweeping 
legislation can @pen the National Church 
and its pulpits to alf the ma 2 epre 
sentatives of the ngfipn'g v 
All we can ig, . Woe see what 
has come so of ea ta abolish ar to 
modify or to silence, even permissively, the 
Athanasian Creed. What the result would be 
if any attempt were made to touch the Baptismal 
Service, or the Articles, or the Catechism, may 
perhaps be imagined by those who are better 
acquainted than we are with the balance of 
ecclesiastical parties, but is, we confess, as 
much beyond our powers of thought as the 
2 on the solar system of some sudden inter- 
ference with the law of gravitation. In either 
„however, one thing would be certain, and 
(bat is—chaos. The truth is, the false appear- 
snce of unity is caused only by a delicate 
glance of forces, about as stable in their 
uilibrium as the chemical constituents 
gunpowder; and should one party, 
as is not at all improbable, through any 
accession of strength obtain some palpable 
victory, the agitation which would ensue would 


N shake to pieces the precious fabric of 
fhe stablishment. And this is the more cer- 
‘in, inasmuch as the Established Church is 
always the last region of English life to be 
reached by the tide of opinion. This is of 
course disputed by those who delight to dwell 
on the glories of the Broad-Church party. But 
without touching upon any matter of con- 
troversy, we must remind them that Broad- 
Ohurch opinions are exceedingly exceptional. 
Originated and promulgated by a few men of 
remarkable genius, these opinions obtain a 
publicity which suggests an altogether exag- 
gerated idea of their prevalence in the Church. 
Convocation shows plainly enough in how 
small a minority the representatives of such 
opinions are amongst the clergy. Nor do we 
suppose that a fair representation of Episco- 
palian opinion by popular election would make 
any difference. The literary brilliancy of the 
Broad Ohurch, therefore, is nothing to the 
point. But there is much to suggest that the 
reactionary spirit characteristic of the Church 
Establishment during the Reform Bill and 
Anti-Oorn Law agitations is equally charac- 
teristic of it now. Sacerdotalism in all its 
varieties is undoubtedly opposed to the general 
tendencies of modern opinion. But if the dis- 
cussions of Oonyocation are any criterion of 
i ism, or if an article in the Spectator 
on the Sacramental principle represents 
fairly Broad-Ohurch opinion, it is perfectly 
clear that Sacerdotalism receives the unanimous 
support of all parties in the Church. The 
Episcopalian form of Church Government is of 
necessity opposed to the democratic tendencies 
of the time; as is, indeed, already seen in the 
Trish experiment of a Free Church. The whole 
traditions of the Church Establishment, and its 
constant alliance with wealth, aristocracy, and 
authority, have unfitted it to be the exponent 
of that spiritual and thoroughly human com- 
prehensiveness which must characterise the 
Church of the future. And, therefore, we 
believe that those are the best friends of a truly 
Gatholic comprehension who seek to deliver the 
Ohurch from the bondage of human law, and 
throw her upon her own Divine resources of 
truth and life and love. 


THE SOOTCH EDUCATION BILL.— 
THE RELIGIOUS DIFFIOULTY. 


Tun House of Commons has not t quite 
as many nights over the religious difficulty in 
Scotlan 1 pO 38 wee com do over that in 
England, but the difficulty has not been disposed 
of “with a canter.” The Tory in Scot- 
lind has few representatives in the House, and 
the Establi Ohurch of that country is as 
contemptible in influence as it is in numbers, 
yet the endeavour has been made to fasten an 
ecclesiastical Toryism round the necks of the 
people, and to rivet upon them the fetters of the 

ishment. Happily the attempt has not 
succeeded. That it was made at all proves that 


impudence has not even yet deserted the sup- 
porters of the Established religion. 

The religious difficulty first came up in the 
discussion of the 19th Clause of the bill, when 
Mr. Gordon—the Tory Lord Advocate—moved 
to insert words giping to the school boards 


ba 


pine i. provided 


give effect h 
on the 7th May, when the Liberal party was 
caught napping, and Mr..Gordon carried his 
resolution over their heads. Now, probably, 
there are few schools in Scotland in which in- 
struction in the Bible and in the Shorter Cate- 
chism too is not given, but it is given according 
to use and wont,” and not according to law, 
while in some schools, in consequence of the 
predominance of the Roman Catholic element, 
no such instruction is given. Dr. Playfair’s 
speech on this amendment was an admirable 
one, conveying as it did not merely sound 
inion, but high principle. He plainly told 

House that for the Scotch people to be com- 
pelled by law to give instruction in the Bible, 
would simply be to insult them, and he believed 
that the result of compulsion would be—what it 
has always been—rapidly to deteriorate the re- 
ligious instruction. Even Mr. Gladstone seemed 
to understand the question a little better than 
he did a year ago, and spoke not only with open- 
ness, but without the least circumlocution. 
The result was that Mr. Gordon was beaten by 
204 to 160; majority, 44; and instruction in 
the Bible will not be compulsory. 

This division, however, by no means settled 
the question. When the discussion of the 
twentieth clause came on, Mr. M‘Laren wished 
to give the School Board power to pay the fees 
of poor children attending board schools. This 
raised the question of the obnoxious twenty- 
fifth clause of the English Act over again, and 
Mr. M‘Laren, finding considerable opposition, 
withdrew his pro Next came the ques- 
tion of examination in religious subjects b 
Government inspectors. e bill, like the 
English Act, does not it of this, and the 
House sustained the clause in the bill. The 
amount of aid to denominational schools was 
discussed upon an amendment of Mr. Trevelyan, 
limiting the grant to such schools to two-thirds 
of the grant which would be made to a public 
school, but the Lord Advocate, although he 
avowed his preference for a national in place 
of a denominational system, refused to accept 
Mr. Trevelyan's amendment. Another amend- 
ment in the same direction, viz. limiting the 
increase of denominational schools, met with 
the same fate. National” though the sym- 

thies of the Government are, or are said to 

, their nationalism looks very much like 
sectarianism when it is put to the test. 

The Conscience Clause” came up on Friday 
last, and occupied nearly the whole time of the 
House yesterday morning. The paper was full 
of amendments upon i& The bat oan b 
Mr. Anderson requesting the insertion o werk 
which should make it clear beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt that the clause would apply to 
every school in the receipt of public money, and 
the Government assented to this. Mr. Staple- 
ton next wished to secure moral instruction for 
every child without dogmatic instruction even 
of an historical character, but to this the Govern- 
ment could not assent. Mr. Beresford Hope 
also had his proposal. He wished to secure 
that religious instruction should be on the time- 
table principle which is established in England. 
But d is not England, and it was main- 
tained that a fixed time-table would be un- 
workable in the North. Mr. Hope, however, 
uearly carried his point, being defeated by a 
majority of only ten. 
another amendment yesterday against the use 
of Oatechisms, and it needed all the acnte- 
ness of the Lord-Advocate 2 Forster 
to justify their opposition to such a proposal. 
Mr. Anderson had skilfully chosen his words 
from the English Act, which the Government 
will, on no account, alter, but strangel 
enough it objects to have any such words 
in the Scotch Act. Mr. Forster defended the 
teaching of the Shorter Catechism, and Mr. 
Reed wound up a smart debate by prophesying 
that if the amendment were not adopted the 
national system of education might be altogether 
broken up. Mr. Anderson found 130 sup- 
porters, but was beaten by the usual combina- 
ion of the Government and the Tories. Mr. 
M’ Laren, after this, revived the subject of Bible 
instruction, wishing, like Mr. Gordon, to make 
it compulsory, and oddly enough secured the 
same numerical support as Mr. Anderson had 
secured, but it need not be said that his minority 
was very differently constituted. The last battle 
took place on Mr. -Ewing’s proposal that 
all payment for instruction in religious subjects 


Y | tional, and sacied character, and which 


Mr. Anderson had | W 


provided, but although the Lord Advocate 
agreed to the principle in theory he would not 
amendment, but only eighty-five followed the 
member for Paisley ind noe more victory was 
ured „e the orice. The Con- 
seen 
& Claus wo 
* on tk 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
BELT OHAME ® r Bill, which 
0 

second reading in the House of Commons, may 
possibly be considered in committee to-morrow 
nocent character of this measure, which is intro- 
duced as a rival to Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill on 
Nonconformists in parochial churchyards without 
any service, and provides for separate burial-places fo» 
eagerness with which the Lords spiritual sup- 
ported this bill in the Upper House indicated their 
what even they considered to be ‘‘a grievance.”’ 
The day of Nonconformist ‘‘ grievances” has, how- 
claim, not for redress of grievances for the acknow- 
ledgment of rights. Lord Beauchamp's bill, there- 
them, but, it has occurred to some members of the 
House of Commons that nearly all that is required 
Beauchamp’s bill. Mr. Hinde Palmer, therefore, 
purposes to insert in that bill an amendment to a 

running as follows :— 
Except as hereinafter mentioned (that is to say) any 
consist 
only of prayer, hymn, and extracts from Holy Scrip- 
customary preacher of the religious body to which the 
deceased person belonged ; any person acting or at- 

of a misdemeanour. 

Now, this amendment covers nearly the whole 
pretty certain that it can he carried through the 


should be defrayed out of funds voluntarily 
opt it in practice. Mr. Richard defended the 
; and the discussion 
y maa onde. The issue 
or * ing, and with no 
ish Ack. 

Logp 
has passed the House rds and also passed a 
night. Our readers are aware of the mild and in. 
the same subject. It simply allows the burial of 
Nonconformists where they may te required. The 
anxiety that something should be done to meet 
ever, long gone by, having been succeeded by the 
fore, has the very - smallest prospect of satisfying 
by Nonconformists might be grafted upon Lord 
clause interdicting any service, the amendment 
Christian service which is of a strict! 1 de vo- 

8 

tures, may be performed by a minister or nised or 
pr payers. be act contrary to this provision shall be guilty 
ground of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill, and it is 
mmons. If it should be, the bill will go back to 


the Lords, who will therefore have to discuss the 
whole question of Nonconformist rights long before 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill could reach them. 
What would those who have charge of Lord 
Beauchamp’s measure do, under the circumstances ? 
Perhaps they will not choose to go on with it, in 
which case Mr. Morgan will be left in sole possession 
of the field. 

We used to be told that the statistics of marriage 
proved the numerical superiority of Churchmen to 
Dissenters. Next the statistics of education were 
produced, and we are not sure whether somebody 
has not made use of the fact that Dissenters in 
country places are obliged to be buried in the paro- 
chial churchyards, as conclusive proof of their 
Churchmanship. The statistics of prisons are care- 
fully avoided, although, if figures are worth any- 
thing, they are most conclusive of all. No! There 
is another set equally conclusive, at least, so it is 
assumed to be by the National Church, which, re- 
ferring to the recent Parliamentary returns of the 
religious professions of soldiers, says :— 

Liberationists tell us that Nonconformists compre- 
hend half the n of d, and yet, out of an 
army of 183, only 7,568 are drawn from the Baptists, 
ans, Ind dents, and other re denomi- 


nations.” The Church contributes 114,160 of her mem- 
bers to the 


other religious denominations,” 7,568. Now, granting 
that Nonconformists are — patriotic and loyal as 
Churchmen, what . that of paucity of num- 
bers, can be given for the few Nonconformists found in 
the army! 
This is an illustration of the sort of argument to 
which people will resort when they are driven to ex- 
tremities ; and it is the first time anyone ever sug- 
gested that soldiers joined the service from feelings 
of patriotism. Sergeant Kite would have smiled at 
the notion. He found his recruits where they are 
to be found now, in the lowest public-houses. Re- 
membering this, we are only surprised that Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans, Independents, and other English 
Nonconformists, contribute as many as 7,568 to the 
total of the English army. We should have been 
more gratified if we had known that they contri- 
buted nothing. What would have been the Church- 
man’s argument in such a case? f 
The last report of the Ecclesiastical Commis 
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spoken of in not very cordial terms. 

The death of Dr. Macleod, who was undoubtedly 
the most popular if not the ablest representative of 
the Scottish Establishment, is an event of more 
than denominational importance. We all know 
‘what he was how genial, how broad, how d eli- 
ciously unclerical, how charmingly free from all 
parsonic starch, and what an antipode he was to 
the ordinary Scotch cleric. With his intellectual 
ability, his grvat heart, and his frank manner, he 
has done more than any other man to sustain and 
popularise the Established Church. It may be 
said for many reasons that that Church will hardl 
know what to do without him. In a certain way, 
each one of us will miss him, but the Scottish 
Church loses one of its great sustaining pillars. 


MR. MIALL’S FORTHCOMING MOTION. 


We have already intimated that Mr. Miall’s 
motion will be moved on Tuesday, the 2nd of July; 
and as there will, no doubt, be a day sitting, it will 
come on at nine o'clock, when the House resumes. 

The motion will be in the following terms :— 
„That an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty that, by means of a 
Royal Commission, full and accurate particulars 
may be procured of the origin, nature, amount and 
application of any property and revenues appro- 
priated to the use of the Church of England.” 

Mr. Hughes has given notice of an amendment 
to leave out the words the use of the Church of 
England,’ and insert ‘any ecclesiastical purposes, 
and that such commission ‘‘ may be instructed to 
consider what rearrangements in the system of 
parochial benefices may be needed for the better 
adjustment of parishes and incomes in the Church 
of England, and what amendments may be made in 
the laws relating to the patronage of benefices.” 

Whether any ecclesiastical purposes” is in- 
tended to embrace other property than that in the 
possession of the English Establishment, we do not 
know’; but the obvious purpose of the amendment 
is to prepare for measures of Church reform. Mr. 
Cubitt has also given notice that he will move— 
That an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty that, by means of a 
Royal ission, full and accurate particulars 
procured of the origin, nature, amount, and 
tion of any property or revenues appro- 
to the uses of religious bodies in England 
not in connection with the Church of England.” 
This, however, is, we presume, only a mild joke of 
the honourable member. 

It is important that Nonconformist electors who 
wish their representatives to vote for Mr. Miall’s 
motion should remember that it differs considerably 
from that of last session, which affirmed the expe- 
diency of disestablishing and disendowing the 
Churches of England and Scotland. A vote against 
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THE BIBLE AND POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Three very recent publications on this question 
are of such a character that we are justified in call- 
ing the especial attention of our readers to them. 
The first is by the Rev. J. G. Rogers Why 
ought not the State to give Relig oa Education? 
(Messrs. Clarke and Co.) It is an argument 
addressed to Nonconformists, who, of all people in 
the world, ought not to need arguments on such a 
subject. Mr. Rogers himself, however, is of 
opinion that those who resolved on a policy so bold 
and decided as that which was adopted at the 
Manchester Conference, ought to be prepared for 
severe criticism. He acknowledges that the course 
was contrary to popular notions and prejudices, and 
open to grave misconstruction. That is now evi- 
dent, but it is possible to remove popular notions 
and prejudices, and to remove misconstructions. 
Mr. Rogers, in the pamphlet before us, has essayed 
to do this. 


Mr. Rogers, in the first place, expresses his 
astonishment that those who really understood the 
principles of Nonconformists should have been 
surprised at their attitude, and, much more, 
should have suspected that it proceeded from a 
want of loyalty to the great principles of Evange- 
lical truth. That some men—represented say by 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen—should misunderstand 
us, need not astonish us; but what of others? 
Upon this point Mr. Rogers well says :— 


What does surprise 1 us is that some who 
have no such excuse to pl 

familiar with all our views, and even belong to the 
Nonconformist ranks—should share the mistake or lend 
themselves to the misrepresentation. To any who have 
ens the voluntary principle, or have even marked 
the history of this education question, there should be 
nothing to excite surprise at the resolution passed at 
the Manchester Conference. They might more natu- 
rally have been surprised that there was any hesitation 
in the adoption of this policy, and that the eyes 

advanced as it may seem to be, was not taken, and 
taken with tolerable unanimity, at the commencement 
of the discussiuns. Modern Congregationalism has 
again and again emphatically denied the ht of the 
civil Government to interfere in any way with the in- 
culeation of religious truth. It has opposed a national 
establishment of religion not because of the 

form of doctrine or polity which the law favours, but 
because it rds religion as lying altogether outside 
the sphere of civil government. The action of its 
churches on the subject of national education has been 
shaped entirely by this principle, and it is simply be- 
cause of their firm adherence to it that they appear to 
such disadvantage in their educational work to-day, 
The men who insinuate that the reason why r 
schools are comparatively few is that they have been de- 
fieiont either in zeal or liberality, only betray their own 
ignorance of the facta of the case, truth is, they 
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were thrust out of a work in which they had been 
among the most diligent labourers by the action of 
principles which for them to acknowledge the right 
of the Government to teach religion. This was the 
— of their opposition to the Factory Act of Sir 

ames Graham, and to the Minutes of Conncil of 1846. 
They are therefore only acting in strict consistency 
with their own princi and in accordance with their 
antecedents for forty years past, when they assert the 
principle that religious instruction cannot and ought 
not to be given by State-paid officials in national 


Reference is then made to the course of the Non- 
conformists in previous educational controversies, 
and to the position of the present question in Parlia- 
ment. Next, Mr. Rogers protests against the lan- 
guage used at meetings of the Bible Society and 
elsewhere, as to the ground now taken by Noncon- 
formists, and exposes the inconsistency of the clergy 
in this respect, who protest against the Bible being 
taught without the catechism. Having thus cleared 
the ground, Mr. Rogers proceeds to argue that 
‘‘ complete separation bewteen the religious and the 
literary elements in the instruction of the day- 
school is demanded in the interest of religion itself ; 
and that were it possible to carry out such a scheme 
as that proposed by the advocates of Bidle-teaching 
in school hours, the work would be less effectually 
done than by the method which we gre anxious to 
adopt.” He asserts, that we have no idea of 
neglecting the religious culture ot the young, and 
asks whether it is not possible for the religious in- 
struction in public elementary schools to be of a 
proper Christian character. Abundant proof is 
given to show that the present way of teaching the 
Bible is neither satisfactory nor successful in any 
manner. Very forcibly Mr. Rogers says :—- 

We who desire the religious education of the young 
do not want a religious varnish given to our education 
by the introduction of a reli element at fixed 
periods of the day, but a real babs of the children’s 

in the truths of the Goxpel, and in the love of 

Ik there is no reasonable ground to expect that 
the schvolmaster will do this, we are doing wrong to 
Christ and wrong to the souls for whom we to 
care, if we accept the shadow for the substance, the 
name for the thing. and please ourselves with the idea 
that we have secured an inestimable blessing for the 
children while all the time we know that it is but a 
miserable sham. The religious interests of children 
are too sacred to be treated in tuis fashion. Mere 
party cries, whose lotidness is generally in proportion 
their hellowness, are bu l enough anywhere, but bere 
they are intolerable. We should not talk about reli. 
us education at all unless we mean it to be a many 


and if we mean this, experience shows that we should 
seek other agents than the schoolmaster. 


This pamphlet, it will be seen, is an armoury of 
argument on the question. As addressed to Non- 
conformists it onght to carry conviction every- 
where. 

We have next, in the Congregationalist, a paper 
that has been suggested by the recent declarition 
in favour of the reading of the Bible in public ele- 
mentary schools. Of the character of this declara- 
tion it is remarked :— 


from the principles of the Manchester 
. ny wer 80 2 It cannot be alleged 
that the five are men of such distinction us to 
for their want of numbers Among them 
arn, Sonne Te distinguished names, but for the large 
majority of them no claim to an exce;tional position 
can be preferred. Eighteen hundred mimisters and 
laymen took the trouble to travel to Manchester in mid- 
winter to affirm Ar of the Manchester Con- 
ference ; five hun- red Lave taken the trouble to. sigu 
the “ Declaration.” 


With regard to the object of the declaration, it is 
doubted whether all who signed it had a clear un- 
derstanding of what they were doing, and it is 
perfectly certain that very many of the men who 
have signed this document did not intend to affirm 
that the State ought to provide religious education. ” 
What is the point? Once more it is put in the 


clearest language: 

It ia not the Birmingham League or the Manchester 
Parliament to touch the 
Bible” ; the the Conference maintain that 

— 2 Bible should be 8 as 
the scope of national legislation It is the 
— 2 canallll by thas xontar paver, 

are organ o secular power, 
armed with the force of secular law, sustained by local 
rates and national taxation, should be enabled, by the 
authority of Parliament, to enact that the Bible shall 
be real. and there shall be given such explanation and 
such inxtruction therefrom in the principles of morality 
and religion as are suite to the capacities of children. 


The as uted by the L ndon School Board 
ji bey be in 5 schools certain kinds of ivatrnotion 


shall be essential :—(a) The Bible and the principles of 
reli and morality. (0 Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, (c) Sys ematised object-lessons, (d) The 
History of England, Ko., Ke. This is what some ef the 
‘five hundred” call leaving the Bible alone. They 
might as well call it leaving reading and writing all ne. 
We think that if it were worth while, another ra- 
tion might be drawn up to the following effect :—‘‘ As 
atrenvous efforts are being made by certain Nonoonfor- 
mista to maintain the power cunferred on school boards 
to provide for the rea ling of the Bible at the expense 
of the nation and under the authority conferred by 


Parliament, a undersigned, feel it to be our vey 4 | 
00 


publicly to d that in our judgment the State 


nat called te provide for the religious instruction 
of the people.” To this declaration, we venture to say 
that within a fortnight we could secure at least a hun- 
dred thousand Nonconformist signatures, quite as dis- 
tinguished as those which appear to the Sectator to in. 
dicate a serious split among Dissenters in relation to 
religious education by the State. 


Still more clearly do we have it put as follows :— 


It seems to be supposed that some of us are asking 
for a clause in an Act of Parliament, declaring that the 
Bible should not be read in — schools, and a 
very natural sentiment leads many excellent persons to 
recoil from such an enactment with horror. They re- 
coil from it as from an act of national apostasy. “‘ Why,“ 
we are asked, do you single out one book, and t 
the test and holiest of all, and forbid it by Act of 
Parliament to be read in the common schools of the 
people? This is the question which is perpetually on 
the lips of those who sympathise with the “‘five hun- 
dred.” It may be answered by another question— Who 
asks for an Act of Parliament excluding the Bibie from 
the common schools of the people? What we ask for, is 
a definition of the power conferred by Parliament on 
echool boards,—a definiiion declaring that it is the 
function of school boards to provide secular instruction, 
and secular instruction only. 

Some pungent questions are put tothe declarationists 
upon various points, and the article concludes :— 

Politically, they have ſone something to impair for 
the moment, the influence of the Manchester Confe- 
rence - not on the minds of its friends - but on the Par- 
liamentary policy of its opponents. Bansal. Spats 
action will be interpreted as an expression on t — 
of five hundred Nenconformists of their want of faith 
in the power of the Christian Church to do the work 
which Christ has committed to it. The crisis of the 
Establishment controversy is rapidly approaching, and 
tho Declaration will be re ed as a confession un 
the part of those who have signed it, that in their judg- 
ment the 4 em tion of gland and the religions 
instruction of her peuple can never be effected unless 
the weakness of the Church is supplemented by the 
power of the State. 

We have already inserted an ecclesiastical analysis 


of the signatures, which is added in a note to this 
paper. 

The other paper to which we referred has already 
been read by a large number of our readers, in the 
British Quarterly Review (Pardon and Son.) It is 
a reprint of the article on the Manchester Confe- 
rence in that journal for April. We said at the 
time that it was the ablest presentation of the 
whole subject which we had seen, and a re-perusal 
of it has done nothing to modify this opinion. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
EDUCATION ACT. 


MEETING AT BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 


A public meeting was held on Wednesday even- 
ing at Bloomsbury Bloomsbury-street (Dr. 
Brock’s), to consider Mr. Forster’s Education Act. 
The chair was taken by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
M. P.; and among those 1 were Mr. Dixon, 
M. P., Mr. Miall, I. F. r. James Heywood, Mr. 
H. Richard, M.P., Mr. Illingworth, M.P., Mr. 
John Francis, etc. ° 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
they were gathered toget er to protest against 
certain provisions of the Education Act, which, in 
the opinion of vast numbers of the community, 
violated the principles of civil and religious liberty. 
(Cheers. ) National Society seemed now to 
desire fresh victories: for only on the previous day 
Mr. Disraeli said it was going to add new provinces 
to the old ones. He was glad that that meeting 
was convened in a chapel, as that proved that the 
accusations so frequently levelled against those who 
had convened the meeting were without foundation. 
(Cheers.) If what they now protested against were 
embodied in the Irish education measure of next 

and that measure were passed, Parliament 
would have handed over the control of education in 
Ireland to the Roman Catholic hierarchy. At the 
last school board elections in London the advocates 
of national education suffered greatly for want of 
prior 2 and the object of that meetin 
was to form an association in don which wo 
exercise a useful influence. 

A letter was then read from Dr. Brock, written 
on the previous day, at Buxton, expressing his deep 
regret that he was unable to attend the meetin 
and his hearty concurrence in the object, and add. 
ing that he had been brought to consent to the 
absence of the Bible from the schoolroom with great 
reluctance. 1 all means, said the rev. gentleman, 
let there be Bible teaching, but let there be no 
attempt at Bible teaching by the State. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dixon, M. P., moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That in the opinion of this meeting, the Education Act of 
1870 contains provisions which violate the principles of 


religious equality, and therefore impede the development of 
a truly n al system of education. 10 


If the resolution said that the Education Act, taken 


system of education, he would not have moved it. 
Some of the clauses favoured that object, and were 
intended to promote religious equality. But, on 
the other hand, the act had given a new sanction 


tonal 


while professing to introduce a 
national system of education. 


e number of de- 


nominational schools had largely increased since the 


act was 


what it was three years ago, being 
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as a whole, impeded the development of a national 
join in the misrepresentations of our objects in which 


to the veg of Government grant to denomina- | 


— — 


fourths of which would go to scho ls connecte ] with 
the Church of England. ‘ihat result was antici. 
pated, and hence it was that the bill was supported 
by the Conservative party. Such a state of things 
could not but impede the develop nent of a national 
system of education—that is, a system provided by 
and paid for by the nation. As a Churchman, he 
with the great body of the Nonconformists— 

at the archbishops and bis! of the Church of 
England, and some of the — them- 
selves, were mistaken in thi: king that religious and 
secular education must go tcgether. He believed 
that either there must be a complete separation of 
religious from secular instruction, or the religious 
instruction mixed up with the sec ilar must be of a 
denominational and dogmatic character. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ILLinewortu, M. P., in seconding the resolu- 
tion, referred to the declaration recently published 
with the names of a large number of Nonconformists, 
and defended those who held a contrary view against 
the c of dishonouring the Bible. If there was 
to be religious teaching there must, he observed, be 
an examination of the teachers in religious subjects, 
and that involved a revival of religious tests. (Hear, 
hear.) The religious difficulty was not solved when 
it was relegated to the school boards. (Hear, hear.) 
The English education question had a close bearing 
on the Irish one; and if Parliament refused to 
Ireland the denominational teaching which it had 
established in England, there would be a demand 
for Home Rule which it would not be easy to resist. 
(Hear, hear.) When Roman Uatholics had to be 
taxed, no one inquired what was their religion, and 
there must, therefore, be perfect equality as regarded 
schools. (Cheers.) 

Mr. MiALL., M. P., in supporting the resolution, 
said they had all heard a deal lately about the 
supplementary article of the Treaty of Washington. 
He regarded the Education Act of 1870, in conjunction 
with the Revised Code and the ay — ao, 
mentary ta, as a Supplemen Chure tab- 
208 he believed it to hee been devised 
with that view by those who framed it. He main- 
tained that the tendency of religi us teaching in 
schools was to make the different religious denomi- 
nations careless or negligent in teaching religion to 
the young; whereas, if no such instruction were 
given in schools, they would feel it mcumbent upon 
them to take the matter seriously in hand, and teach 
religion themselves. He did not believe there would 
be any religious instruction worthy of the name in 
4 (Hear, hear.) Men might drill children 
with the Bible and Catechisms ; but religion was 
to be taught partly through the influence of 
example, and if Churches devolved their own re- 
sponsibility on agents of the State, they would be 
decidedly disappointed in the results. (Cheers.) In 
the form in which religion was taught in schools it 
could not influence the minds of little children ; and 
the objeet of religious education could only be se- 
cured by a voluntary system. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr. Henry Ricwarp, M. P., moved the second 
resolution: 


That the assistance of the State in a national system of 
education should be confined to secular instruction; and reli- 
gious education be provided by the voluntary efforts of the 


people. 

He could have no objection certainly to move that 
resolution, as it embodied, though in somewhat 
different phraseology, the very principle which he 
bad made an humble attempt to mduce the House 
of Commons to adopt as the basis of our educational 
legislation, while the ish bill was before Par- 
liament in 1870. He then moved an amend- 
ment which, among other thin affirmed that 
the religious instruction should be supplied b 
voluntary effort, and not out of public funds.” It 
seemed rather superfluous to say what nevertheless 
must be said, in order to themselves against 
persevering and unscrupulous misconstruction, that 
such a resolution as this did not express or imply 
any disregard for religion, or any doubt that reli- 
gious instruction formed the most essential element 
in the education of a haman being. It surely was 
not necessary for him, standing on that platform 
and under the shadow of that pulpit, which in 
former times he had more than once occupied at 
the invitation of their honoured pastor, to deny 
that he was an enemy of the Christian religion. 
(Cheers.) He avowed that he felt somewhat 
humiliated when he looked at the kind of gentle- 
men who sometimes lectured him and others in the 
House of Commons on the value and importance of 
religion. (Laughter.) It reminded him a little of 
Thomas Hood’s lines— 


A man may cry Church,“ ‘Church,’ at every word, 
With no more piety than other people; 
A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because he keeps caw-cawing from the steeple.” 


It is because he valued religion and reverenced the 
Bible, that he shrank with inexpressible repugnat os 
from what this Education Act had a direct ten- 
dency to do, that of prostituting these sacred things 
for electioneering so that they should be 
shouted by profane and drunken lips as the watch- 
words of political party. (Cheers.) He must do 
Mr. Gladstone the justice to say that he did not 


some people indulged, for in his s h in the dis- 
cussion raised by = ainendment to which he lad 
previously referred. he had said, I am quite satis- 
tied that his (Mr. Richard’s) amendment is compa- 
tible with the most earnest and zealous N tor 
religion, and that it is that earnestness which has 

rompted him to the course he has pursued.’ 
(Cheers. } But it seemed to him that they must 
take the ground indicated in the resolution in order 
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to maintain their consistency as Nonconformists. 
For is not this one of the r acknowledged principles, 
that it is not right to apply money taken from the 
seneral taxation to purposes of religious instruction 
d worship? If that be not one of their principles 
he must u the whole of his Nonconformity. 
And it seemed to bim that this principle lay at the 
foundation of all religious liberty, for if they claimed 
the right to compel one man to pay for the support 
of another man’s religion, and to enforce this, as they 
must, by penalties of law, you pass at once into 
the region of religious persecution. (Cheers.) There 
are some Dissenters—a select few—and he con- 
tended they are very few compared with the whole 
body of Nonconformists in this country, who 
to take different ground on this subject ; 

their friends, for instance, who have signed a well- 
known declaration to which reference has been 
made. They were all acquainted with some of 
those gentlemen, and they knew that they were 
most honourable men, on whose perfect sincerity 
and conscientiousness no one could cast the shadow 
of a auspicion. But he was wholly at a loss to 
understand how they reconciled their position in 
this matter with their principles as Nonconformists. 
Hear, hear.) At one time they thought they could 
d a way of escape from the 1 by assu- 
ming that the State paid only for the secular element 
in education while their religious instruction was 
provided out of the voluntary contributions of the 
supporters of the schools. But under the present 
system it is perfectly possible, and will no doubt 
often happen, that the whole cost of the school will 
be supplied out of taxes and rates, and what then 
becomes of that mode of evading the difficulty! 
(Cheers.) And, apart from that, he confessed it 
appeared to him that by such an explanation they 
were sailing rather toa near the wind on a question 
of conscience. This mode of reasoning was aptly 
compared by the Hconomist to the compact of two 
men who should agree to pay between them for the 
feeding of a sheep, but on condition that the one 
was to be responsible only for the wool and the 
other for the mutton. (Laughter.) He held that 
the teaching of religion, whether to children or 
adults, is the work of the Christian Church. There 
are 70,000 or 80,000 men in this country who have 
ho re.won to assign for their own existence except 
that they exist for teaching religian to the people. 
And one class of these are in possession of enor- 
mous national endowments, which they hold on 
the assumption that they are competent and 
willing to do this work. And yet these are the 
very men who are now coming forward to wash 
their hands of all responsibility as respects the 
religious instruction of one part, and, in his 
opinion, by far the most important part of the 
popylation—the young and rising generation which 
are ta form the nation of the future. (Cheers.) 
But in reference to these they tell ua — We cannot 
take charge of them; ifthe Government does not 
provide for their religious education by State-paid 
schoolmasters, they must grow up in ignorance and 
heathenism for aught we can do for them.” He 
believed that it was far better for the interests of 
religion itself that the two things should be 
separated. The religious instruction now given 
to children at day schools, while utterly 
insufficient, was, nevertheless, made an excuse 
for its being neglected by those whose special 
duty it wad to take charge of it. No mare 
conclusive evidence of this could be desired than 
that contained in the report of the inspectors 
of Church of England schools, presented to the 
Committee of Council. He mentioned Church of 
England schools not at all individually, but simply 
because their inspectors only were permitted to 
examine and report on religious instruction. These 
gentlemen were competent and most unsuspicious 
witnesses. They were mostly clergymen who had 
every inducement to speak favourably af the re- 
ligious education given in the schools they inspected, 
and yet most of them give the impression that they 
regarded it as nearly worthless if not positively 
mischievous. But if they wished to see the effect 
of a State-paid and State-enforced system of re- 
ligious education, let them look to Germany. There 
the school is opened and odueluded with prayer. 
The Bible is taught as a whole or in selected 
lessons. All the children are obliged to learn 
Luthers ism, which cantgina a great deal of 


theological tea There is no lack of hymns 
which treat of f ental points of Christian faith 
and practice, and every child must learn thirty and 


in some cases fifty of these by heart. And how 
does this system answer! Does it make the Germans 
& religious people ? Ina book lately published en- 
titled Religious Thought in Germany,” which ap- 
E originally in the form of letters in the Times 

ta their Berlin correspondent, you havethe answer. 
„Three-fourths, says this writer, of all educated 
men in Germany are estranged from the dogmatic 
teaching of the Christian creed—estranyed trom it 
to the extent of disbelieving the singerity of many 
of the clergy. Only a small fraction of the nation 
attends Divine service. . To crown all, the 
Government force the children of all parties alike 
to learn the catechism by heart ; and in proportion 
to the spread of infidelity so are they imtent upon 
cramming the youthful minds with texts and hymns. 


Vet the Scripture antidote is so unavailing to stem 
the progress of the tide, that the people do not think 
it worth their while to remonstrate against it. 


And why are those effects produced? Because the 
teaching of religion is consigned to Government 
Officials, without any regard whatever to the fact 
Whether they are themselves religious men or not. 
Mr. Horace , Secretary of the Massachusetts 


. 


— 
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Board of Education, who visited Germany more 
than twenty years ago, to. inquire into the system 
of education prevalent in that country, throws a 
flood of light on this part of the subject. He went 
among the teachers themselves, and conversed with 
them freely and familiarly. And this is his testi- 
mony—“ No inconsiderable number of the teachers 
in the Prussian schools, gymnasia, and universities 
are inwardly hostile to the doctrines they are 
required to teach. I asked one of these how he 
could teach what he disbelieved, and whether it 
did not involve the essence of falsehood. His reply 
was—‘It is a lie of necessity. The Government 
compels us to do this, or it takes away our bread.’ ” 
And this is precisely what we have to dread in this 
country, ond he confessed he shrank from placing 
the teaching of religion in the hands of men many 
of whom would pro wy engage in it as a means of 
earning their bread, with no deep and earnest sense 
of religion in their own hearts, for that would be 
the way to make not a nation of Christians but of 
infidels. (Cheers. ) 

Mr, James Heywoop seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. C. J. Wurrmore, having obtained per- 
mission to move an amendment, ascended the 
platform and proposed the following :— 


That a national system of education should combine secular 
and religious instruction, and to this end the Holy Scriptures 
should be used in national schools. 


The question was, he maintained, whether as reli- 
gious men they were to have the Bible in their 
schools. (Cries of Yes.”) Those who wished to 
have it had a conscience as well as their opponents. 
(Hear, hear.) There were, in fact, two sides to the 
question. (Cheers.) What was proposed on the 
other side was that the public schools should be 
atheistic schools. (Cries of ‘‘ No,” and hisses.) If 
there was to be no religious instruction at all, the 
name of God could not be mentioned, and the 
absolute exclusion of religious teaching must make 
schools atheistic. The speaker here being a good 
deal interrupted, the chairman claimed for him a 
patient hearing. 

The Rev. L. Bevan contended that the meeting 
having been convened for a specific object, and to 
enunciate certain views, the speaker ought not to 
be allowed to provoke a discussion. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. C. J. Wurrmore protested against that 
view of the matter, but said that, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would not speak any longer. 

Mr. Srower seconded the amendment from one 
of the galleries, contending that the conscience 
2 afforded sufficient security for religious 

iberty. 

On the question being put, only a few hands 
were held up for it, and it was rejected by a large 
majority. 

ther amendments were also -proposed and 
negatived ; after which the original resolution was 
carried. 

On the motion of Dr. Bennett, of Greenwich, 
seconded by the Rev. Panton Ham, it was re- 
solved :— 

That an association be now formed, to be called The West 
London Parliamentary Association,“ to carry out the prin- 
ciples em bodied in the foregoing resolutions. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 


— 


CONFERENCE AT NORTHAMPTON, 


On Tuesday last week a conference of ministers 
and delegates of the Nonconformist churches of the 
town and county of Northampton was held in Col- 
lege-street Schoolroom, Northampton, to discuss 
the question of the relationship of religion to a 
eystem of national education. he conference was 
well attended, and the warmest interest was evinced 
in the subject. There were about two hundred 
ministers and delegates, and the Rev. R. W. Dale 
and the Rev. J. Jenkyn Brown, of Birmingham, 
attended as a deputation from the Nonconformist 
Oentral Committee. The 28 Northampton, 
Mr. P. P. Perry, J. P., presided. After the intro- 
ductory devotional exercises, the chairman stated 
the business of the meeting, and pointed out the 
inevitable difficulty which arose from the question 
of religious instruction being left to the inglorious 
uncertainty of a promiscuously constituted school 
board. He demonstrated the unwisdom of relega- 
ting religious ome to schoolmasters by quoting 
the opinions of Church schoolmasters who had com- 
plained af the impractibility of uniting secular with 
religious instruction in the day-school. The first 
resolution, upon which the principal part of the 
discussion turned, was as follows :— 

That this m 1 the whole subject of educa- 
tion as it now stands. feels that the only way out of the diffi- 
culties connected with it is the entire se 


from religious instruction in schools receiving State aid, and 
~ hie pledges itself to do all in its power to secure this 


en 

This was moved by the Rev. Thomas Toller, the 
venerable senior minister of the Congregationalists 
of the county. In the course of his remarks he 
expressed his confidence in the voluntary system of 
education, but as we were to have a Governmental 
system, he maintained that it was not the duty of 
the State to teach religion, but the duty of the 
Christian Church. The resolution was seconded by 
Mr. E. Ashworth Briggs, of Daventry, who, in 
remarking upon that part of the resolution which 
pledged the meeting to support the principle enun- 
ciated, reminded his hearers that the pl meant 
not only that they should endeavour by ;eronal 
effort to propagate the opinions they held, but that 
when the opportunity came they should exercise 
their political franchise for the purpose of maintain- 
ing their principles. It was a hard . separate 
themselves from a party with whom they worked, 


of secular 


in whose successes they had parti ipated. in 
whose traditions they gloried ; but, however dif- 
cult, if they meant to succeed it must be done. 
the Liberal party would not march forward with 
them they must leave it. Theapplause with which 
this sentiment was greeted showed the determina- 
tion by which the conference was animated. 

Three or four gentlemen, led by Mr. Dunkley, 
of Creaton, expressed grave doubts as to the con- 
sistency or the wisdom of excluding the Bible from 
the ordinary curriculum of the day-school. 
The pith of the objections was simply 
that in our national day-schools the Bible ought to 
be read as a aational recognition of God and Chris- 
tianity, and as supplementary to the religious in- 
struction of the Sunday-schovl, as well as to form 
a part of that education, which, to be complete, 
must include a recognition of religion. 

The Rev. J. Jenkyy Brown, of Birmingham, in 
a brief speech, pointed out that secular and religious 
education were already separated by the Education 
Act ; and more than that, the parent whose chil- 
dren were to be educated might withdraw them 
altogether from religious education. It was 
now merely a question as to who should give 
the religious instruction. It was assumed 
by the opponents of secular education that 
there would be no attempt on the part of religious 
people to give religious instruction. He was not 
only for confining the Government to its own 
worldly work, but he was for stirring up Christian 
people and putting the religious education of the 
young on Christian people as their work. They 
meaut that there should be religious instruction not 
only in the Sunday-school, but by Christian people, 
in some form zor another in the week-days. ey 
maintained that no man could teach the Christian 
religion that did not know what Christianity was. 

The Rev. Mr. Payne, a Unitarian minister, who 
followed, also expressed his confidence that the 
Christian Church was the only proper instrumen- 
tality for propagating Christian truth ; and he re- 
pudiated the right of the State to interfere in the 
matter. 

The Rev. R. W. Dax argued that to teach reli- 
gion in the day-school would be to secularise Chris- 
tianity ; and he warmly deprecated the idea which 
seemed to have gained ground that religion ought 
to be taught in the day-schools with a view to = 
the children ‘‘ good citizens.” He contended 
so soon as they allowed inferior considerations to 
that of trying to save souls to influence their teach- 
ing of Christianity, that teaching would lose its 
effect. Then, in, they, could not secure 
schoolmasters uld be Christian people; 
they were not going to make a — of the 
protession of the schoolmaster in favour of Uhriatian 
* or of those who held the Evangelical creed, 
He knew that in the case of many Nonconformists it 
was thought that if religious teaching were given 
it would be given in nine cases out of ten by men 
who had a sympathy with those doctrines which 
were held in common by Evan Nonconfor- 
mists and the Evangelical party mm the Church of 
England. If it were clear that it would be given by 
men who agreed with the Unitarian faith or the 
Church of Rome, the religious difficulty would 
vauish in five minutes. (Cheers and laughter.) If 
it were clear, however, that the teachers would be 
of the Evangelical cast he should decline to 
enter into a conspiracy in order to ize 
the schools of the State for the benefit o 
the Evangelical faith. (Cheers.) But he had not 
the slightest faith in the probability. What was 
the state of the clergy of the Church of 47 
They were sure that only one-fourth of the el 
were Evangelical five thousand out of twenty thou. 
saud—and if that were the case, did they think j 
likely that the schoolmasters of our parishes wou! 
be Evangelical? No; in anking tat religion shou] 
be taught in the schools of the State they were ask 
ing for this—that the teaching should be a : 
tion of that type of reli, ious th t and convic- 
tion which is for the moment predominant in the 
Church of the State. And he wanted to ku w 
whether they as Nonconformists would not be 
traitors to the principles they held if they did sny- 
thing tos en the theological tendencies thus 
rampant. (Cheers. 2 would have Broad 
Church schoolmasters and Ritualistic schoolmasters 
scattered all the country through. Their Noncon- 
formist brethren who hoped that through the State 
schools Evangelical teaching would be given, would 
discover their mistake and rush into the hands of 
the secularists at the last moment, to entreat them 
to save them from the dilemma in which they had 
placed themselves. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
resolution was carried with some ten or eleven dis- 
sentients. 

The conference then adjourned to dinner, an 
excellent repast being provided at the Temperance 
Hotel. The Mayor of Northampton (Mr. H. Mar- 
shall) presided. The toast of The Queen” was 
loyally honoured, and then followed that of the 
deputation, Mr. Dale aud Mr. Jenkyn Brown. Mr, 
Dale, in responding, referred to the educatin 
question and their probable success in obtain 
what they sought. He said he didn’t thiok they 
were going to win by a coup de main. His convic- 
tion was that the victory went with those who 
had the strongest and deepest convictions and stood 
by them. He never counted heads in a fight. 
they did they were going on the wrong tack alte- 
gether. They had to look into the hearts of men 
aud see where there was clear, strong, and deep 
conviction, and the fight would go sooner or later 
on their side. Where there was vacillation 1 


uncertainty as to whether the foot was on 
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and carry such a majority of 
Liberals as should not only settle this 

but another t question which gfe 
1 waiting for a clear ent final solution. (Loud 


health of the Mayor yy been duly 
eee aah Meni socio’ to the best, the 


wn and county, 
the interests of 


orthampton, hon. secre- 


CONFERENCE AT CREWE. 
Representatives from the Nonoonformist com- 
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e On 
The 4. 
adopted at the Manchester 
It was resolved to create a fund for 


ASSOCIATIONS, &c. 
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the :—** That this ing is of opinion 

t in an ional system of education the school 
board and. the State should make ision solely 
for the secular instruction which all children may 
receive in common, and that the ee of 
the religious education of each district should be 
thrown 7 voluntary effort.” The Rev. J. C. 


Rogers, ham, supported the resolution in a 
powerful a 


The fo resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Lancashire 


and Cheshire Association of Baptist Churches, held 


at Clough Fold, near Rawtenstall, last Thursday :— 
That this association, while eg the right 
and the ability of the State to teach ious truth 
to adults or to children, is firmly convinced that 
secular education alone can never train the youth 
of the nation even in moral virtues, and that in- 
struction in the Christian religion is essential to the 
well being of the commonwealth ; that the inculca- 
tion of the doctrines of the and the training 
of children in the fear and love of God and of His 
Son, our Saviour, are duties which devolve primarily 
on parents, and secondarily on the churches of 
Christ ; and that therefore this association recom- 
mends (1) a vigorous resistance to the claim of school 
boards and of State-paid teachers to provide and to 
give religious instruction to children at the expense 
of the public; (2) a more emphatic and frequent 
enforcement from the pulpit of the obligation of 
parents to bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ; and (3) an earnest and 
systematic attempt to increase the efficiency of our 
unday-schools as an agency for 2 ae children 
and young people to Christ the Lord.” 
At the general meeting of Wilts and East Somerset 
and Bristol Baptist Associations, resolutions were 
in favour of the motion of E. Miall, Esq., 
P., on the subject of Church Revenues, and 
of the Burials Bill, introduced by O. Morgan, 
Esq., M.P. It wasalso resolved to recommend the 
formation of Nonconformist committees wherever 


practicable, and the following resolution was passed 
on the subject of education :—‘“* That the represen- 
tatives of t Nonconformist churches now 
assembled repeat, if possible more emphatically 
than ever, the principle that the religious teaching 


of the people, whether children or adults, is alto- 

gether ond the province of the civil govern- 

ment, call in vie that principle, first— Protest 
P 


stro against the practical abuse of the Educa- 
ny vA of 1870, i which under Clause 25, de- 
nominational State-aided schools are itted to 
do that which, by Clause 14, is forbidden to board 
schools ; and, secondly, urge Christian le to 
pa attention heretofore to the efficient 
religious education of children by voluntary agency, 
80 it may become evident that State aid in that 
behalf is as unnecessary in fact as it is objectionable 


Phe Laie 
e icestershire Association of Baptist 
Churches adopted the following resolution at their 
meeting on the 28th :—‘‘ That this association ex- 
resses its emphatic condemnation of those clauses 
in the Elemen u 0 wer 
the El tary Education Act which empo 


school boards to apply moneys from the rates either 
to the payment of the fees of indigent children in 
denominational schools or for religious instruction 
in board schools.” 

The Association of Baptist Churches 
unanimously the following resolution at their 
meeting at on the 4th:—‘‘ That this 
association views the application of the public 
money to the su of denominational éducation 


system of elementary education can work fairly 


= efficiently in this senate? that * — leave 

e religious training o yo to the volunta 

zeal of churches.” * * 
A ent at Evesham writes :—‘‘ As the 


declaration on the subject of the use of the ‘ Bible 
in day-schools,’ which has been signed by some 
Nonconformists, and by many who would not 
acknowledge that title, has been circulated widely 
with a view to influence the body, the committee 
of the ‘Evesham Nonconformist Association,’ 
which has been elected from the whole body in the 
town, met last week and passed the following re- 
solution :—‘* That this committee is of opinion that 
in any national system of education, the school 
board and the State should make Pere as solely 
for the secular instruction which children may 
receive in common ; and that the nsibility of 
the religions education of each district should be 
thrown upon voluntary effort. 


Tue Inisa PRESBYTERIANS AND THE EDUCATION 
— 1M 71 series of — 2 been 
0 at the meeting o e byterian 
Assembly in Belfast, in support of the Irish system 
of national education, in one of which it is declared 
that no an istio or rival such as the 
denominati can be set up, or in any way coun- 
tenanced by the State, without sacrificing the rights 
of minorities, interfering with the free exercise of 
* authority, necessitating increased e di- 
are, and the multéplication of small inefficient 
scnools, and fostering those feeli of alienation, 
intolerance, and mutual distrust which have so long 
prevailed to the dee) injury of the country and the 
retarding of its improvement and prosperity.” They 
protest against the attempt to overturn the model 
schools, and condemn the conduct of the National 
Board in rn sectarian estab ishments, 
and in approving Chief Secretary’s scheme of 
1866 for minational training-schools, which, 


if established, would speedily put an end to the 
united training of teachers of * rsuasions in the 
same institutions.” They s of payment by 
results as utterly inapplicable to Ireland ; state that 
the salaries to teachers are inadequate ; complain of 
the p. of managers to dismiss teachers without 
warning or liberty of appeal; protest against any 
alteration of the reading- books; and conclude by 
averring that in no country in the world are 
claims such as are now preferred by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy conceded ; and the assembly be- 
lieve that the concession of these claims would im- 
peril the educational interests of the country, sub- 
vert the rightful authority or the State, and se- 
riously infringe upon the civil and religious liberties 
of the le.” A committee was appointed to 
watch the progrers of the education controversy. 
Lzeps School, Frees anp Dentson’s Act.—The 
question as to the payment of school fees for the 
education of the children of per parents in the 
Leeds school district was brought before the 
Leeds School Board on Tuesday, by the presentation 
of the report of the School Attendance Committee, 
who had been instructed to confer with the Leeds 
Board of Guardians on the subject. According to 
this report the Leeds Board of Guardians is already 
pe ing, under Denison’s Act, for the education of 
17 children whose parents are receiving parochial 
relief, and it is prepared in future to pay for all 
such children up to ten years of age, and for all 
over that for whom it ts — — relief. 
The guardians also promised that facilities should 
be given to the school board and its officers for 
ascertaining the attendances of such children. This 
being the case, the committee entered into an ar- 
rangement with the guardians to continue the exist- 
ing system, and thisarrangement has been sanctioned 
by the Education Department, My Lords” agreeing 
with the board in thinking that where guardians 
are willing to pay the school fees of children whose 
ts are in receipt of outdoor relief, it is better 
or the school board to decline to entertain an 
application for the payment of the fees of suc 
children.” It is pro to enter into a similar 
arrangement with the guardians of the Hunslet, 
Holbeck, and Bramley unions, and if this should 
be done, the Leeds School Board will be fortunate 
in having got rid of the question of payment of 
fees in a way that will avoid the irritation which 
any other mode would almost certainly have given 
rise to. It is better that fees, where they have to 
be paid, should be paid by the for the 
attempt to treat improvident parents who cannot 
pay for the education of their children, as a class 
entitled to public sympathy, was a blunder from 
the first. There is no more right for free education 
than there is for free oye bp. free food ; and 
the ratepayers can only be upon with justice 


to pay for the one „ bog ed upon to pay 
for the other—namely, when the parent has f 
in consequence of the necessities of his position to 


discharge his duty, but such failure of duty is 
really a matter for condemnation and not for 
sympathy. Another report was presented to the 
board, from which it appears that there are at — 
sent 6,000 children on the books of the school 
board schools in Leeds, and that this result has 
been to a very large extent obtained without 
robbing other schools.” — Leeds Mercury. 


THE PRESS ON THE BENNETT 
JUDGMENT, 


The Saturday Review holds that in rating, but 
letting off, Mr. Bennett, the Judicial Committee in 
effect declared that the High-Church y, of 
ae his whole course of action, the well-known 
vicar shown himself determined not to be the 
representative man, a legal standing- 
8 within the wide pale of the English Church. 

e theory which underlies the judgment is the 
that the 
hurch of 
truth, and 
of any opinion not 

t” to those for- 


repudiation of the. hard and fast th 
distinctive formularies of the a 2 
land are not merely truth, but all 
plainly “contradictory 
** cont ry or 
— but still not — within them, must 
on account of that very non- com ion be 
forbidden to the ministers of the Church. In laying 
down this ciple, however, the ju evidently 
felt th ves committed by the ection that 
the judgments in Martin v. Mackonochie and in 
Hibbert v. ee et om he — on the ite 
assumption, so in effect they own one ciple 
for the control of the indirect — which — 
be drawn from the c man’s acts in the desk and 
at the altar, and r for the control of the 
direct teaching which he offers from the pulpit. 
Mr. Bennett is set free to publish the opinions 
which have brought the Church Association down 
upon him ; but woe betide the Vicar of Frome if he 
vag the communion service with his back to 
r. Sheppard, or puts on any raiment more gorgeous 
than the parish surplice! The — 00 gr- 
tuitously created can only be solved by the frank 
ce of the view held by thoughtful Church- 
men of all schools, that while the parochial system 
remains eminently useful as a national system of 
worship, education, and charitable organisation, it 
is no longer ible or desirable to treat attendance 
at the parish church as a matter of individual 
obligation. 
Spectator believes that the chief result of the 
2 will be, while definitely entitling the 
ichest of the High-Church to keep their 
place within the Church of 5 d, to weaken 
very decidedly the influence of the views of Apos- 
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tolic authority and e which they hold. Till 
this matter was decided, it might fairly have been 
said that the time for resolve and action had 
hardly come; that good High-Churchmen might 
have been waiting to see whether they might not 
have been thrust out of the Church by clear provi- 
dential ordinan 8 dispositions not of their own 
taking—with the adventitious glory of a partial 
martyrdom— which no doubt they would greatly 
have preferred. 

But now they know that they may remain if they 
will; that the choice is with them; that unless they 
believe Transubstantiation in so many words and with- 
out any disguise, and think it their duty to bend before 
the consecrated elements, they may continue to teach 
as they have taught, and nobody will interfere with 
them. Now, therefore, they must decide for them- 
wetves if it is possible that a h which comprehends 
them only as it comprehends Ev licals and Broad 
Churchmen, only as it comprehends Dr. Ryle and Dean 
Stanley, can possibly be the divine authority and true 
lineal successor of the primitive Church they have been 
accustomed to set forth. lf they decide to avail them- 
selves of the liberty granted, they will undoubtedly 
have taken the firet step down from their high assum 
tions. Even to themselves they can hardly claim wit 
as much authority as before to be the successors of the 
Apostles endowed with peculiar dogmatic and sacra- 
mental grace, when they have admitted to themselvos 
that they have no further chance either of being cast 
forth by the heretics, or of casting forth the heretics, 
but must settle themselves down to work on a principle 
of equality, if not fraternity, with their heretical 
brethren. It is the Broad Church which will profit by 
com the High. The High Church cannot 
but 8382 — 1 1 — to its 
own , the thoro i te comprehension s 
of the Broad. Oi “ 

When the Church rs agree—as they generally 
do when Liberationiats assail the Establishment 
—their unanimity is wonderful. It is also so in 
respect to the Bennett judgment. Of course the 
Guardian as a High-Church organ is satisfied and 
thankful that a rous crisis is happily escaped ; 
considers Mr. Bennett’s refusal to defend himself 
ohildish and a self-willed trifling with the gravest 
interest of Christian and Catholic truth.” Ith 
the prosecutors will see the danger of overshooting 
the mark ; and our contemporary deduces from the 
whole proceedings the moral that theological 
isputes had best be kept out of courts. The John 
Ball is equally well pleased, believing that the court 
has affirmed a t Scriptural truth, which, not- 
withstanding Mr. Bennett’s exaggerations and con- 
fused explanations of it, is one that may not only 
be lawfully held in the Church, but in the true 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacrament, as held by 
Andrewes and other great divines. That doctrine 
is the real presence in the Sacrament is some 
manner which we cannot understand, and which 
we cannot understand, and which the Church of 
England does not attempt to define, of the Church’s 
great Head. If such is not the case, surely the con- 
—— ag — X — is a supersti- 

ious act. r high an contemporary 

moderation on extreme men on both side. The 
John Bull can have no fault to find with the Record, 
which on Monday last week, as we pointed out, was 
somewhat vacillating, but on Wednesday had been 
able te reach the comforting conclusion that no- 
thing can be more satisfactory to a Protestant mind 
than the positive and affirmative side of the doc- 
trinal statements. Once more the teaching of the 
Church of England is authoritatively declared to be 
to be with us not with our opponents.” In fact 
the Record considers that in the technical victory 
rests with the Ritualists, the Church Assoviation 
has gained a moral victory. The agli Churchman 
takes much thesame view, holding that the promoters 
of the suit had the advan in the conflict. The 
Church Times is not grateful to the court—‘‘simply 
because it performed a plain and necessary duty as 
tardily, reluctantly, ungraciously as it could, and 
that under pressure from public opinion, and agai 
the es of a minority, if not against the 
secret es of a majority of the judges. 


rongest 
testimony to the social of the High Church party ; 
— not in the least believe that 


to crush out Catholic doctrine by violence or 


law. 
The Tablet (Roman Catholic) remarks :— 


The 14 of England now once more, and with more 
distin than ever, have had b t before them 
the fact that the Reformed Church of land has no 
doctrine and no faith, . . . . . We expect that 
this judgment will be followed by more serious results 
than even the Gorham Case or that of the Essays and 
Reviews. It touches very sharply and d the 

party in the blishment; and whilst they 
ting for the mere admission of 
liar opinions, will now be made to 
understand that they have no t and no authority to 
condemn the teaching of doctrines for the denial of 
which Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley laid down 
their lives. 


Now for our Nonconformist contem ies. The 


! porari 
English Independent thinks that the laity must take 
the matter up. 

Will Englishmen, whose Protestantism has been their 
strength and pride, and whose reverence for the Sori 
ture is the wonder of the world, sustain an Establish- 
ment that mocks at their Protestantism, and disparages 
their Bible ? It would be obnoxious enough to maintain 
one national religion, and that perfectly consistent with 
itself, but it is an outrage upon our best religious 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


to such tri 


nstincts and profoundest convictions to re ise three. 

The time has comé when for the sake of religious con- 

sistency, we must dem and disestablishment. The diff. 

culty of a National Church increases year by year, and 
by every new judgment, and absolute separation from 
the State is the only satisfactory solution. It is evi- 
dent that so long as the various parties in the Church 
find themselves not only tolerated, but legalised, they 
will “rest and be thankful.” No demand for disestab- 
lishment will come from within ; we must, therefore, be 
the more determined and r in urging it from with- 
out. The Evangelicals will fret and fume for a little 
while, and then settle down—as they always have done ; 
the Ritualists will no longer cry for liberty from State 
control, since the law has given them freedom to teach 
as they please; while the Broad-Church party will con- 
gratulate itself on belonging to an ideal Church. The 
nation, therefore, must take the matter into its own 
hands. 


The Freeman regards the judgment as sound—his- 
tory being in its favour, — 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the principle of com- 
prehension found favour, and the scruples of Churchmen 
who abjured the Pope but clung to the old ritual were 
respected as much as possible, while in 1662 the State 
decided against the Puritan and in favour of the sacra- 
mentarian. Such clergymen as the Revs. J. E. Bennett 
and Mackonochie and Purchas are truer representatives 
of the clergy who supplanted Baxter and the 2,000 than 
are the leaders of the Church Association. The Church 
of England is not half reformed. Its baptismal service, 
its office for the visitation of the sick, its catechism, and 
its order for the administration of the Holy Communion, 
are more Papistical than Protestant. What concord 
hath Earl Shaftesbury with Earl Nelson, or Mr. Bennett 
with Mr. Bardsley, or the Rock with the Charch Times, 
or the Church iation with the English Church 
Union? If Mr. Bennett is in his right place, Mr. 
Bardsley is in the wrong place. Either Mr. Mackonochie 
or Dr. Miller is where he ought not to be. Except 
indeed the Church of England is no more than a State 
contrivance for establishing a theological Babel, and 

tuating the confusion of tongues in order to pro- 


a 


flexions and bowings, we were content to smile 
in pity—but the Bennett judgment, from which there 
no appeal. except to the common sense of t 


— they lacked, arid Which Are 
chief to the Churvh itself. 
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fi 
t With mis: 


ople, gives those assumptions a legal au 


‘We may be told that bad the decision been other- 
wise, it would have dealt an equally severe blow to the 
principle for which we have so long contended— namely, 
the right of private judgment. But this, we submit, is 
not so. In the Church of England, as at present con- 
stituted, no rijht of private judgment by clergymen 
outside the Articles existe, or can exist, so | * 
uufeigned assent to their literal meaning is required ‘of 
or * — om. For this qisteuder of 
private opinions an ativan attaches to the cle 
which is highly valued by thee. To us no advan 4 
however great, could outweigh the satisfaction we fel 
in being able to speak out our minds untramttielled 
with any diffioulties arising from Articles of Religion 
or Confessions of Faith; to us the right of private 
judgment is far mote valuable than that of | 
with a ised legal authority, and it is because we 
thus regard that right that we regret the decision of 
the Judicial Committee, playing as it does into the 
hands of that party in the Church, which least of all 
is inclined to accord that right to any beyond them- 
selves, 


THE JESUITS IN GERMANY, 


At the first reading of thé bill directed agair st 
the Jesuits in the German Parliament on Fridry, 
the Federal Commissary, Friedberg, declared that 
the law was but provisional, and necessitated by 
the dangerous opposition of the Order of Jesus to 
the State. The measure was not in antagonism to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Order of Jesus 
must not in any way be identified with that creed 
The Federal Commissary designated kindred 
societies the Liguorians and the I 


vont the unity of true believers and the oneness of the 
members of Christ. 

The Church is the common mother that welcomes 
them all, — 

The upshot is, that men may preach high Calvinism 
and restricted atonement, as Hawker and Wilkinson 
did; they may deny the doctrine of the atonement, and 
preach Deism, as several of the clergy have done; or 
they may adopt doctrines on the real presence, and the 
power of. the priest to create and present a new sacrifice, 
which are not intelligently distinguishable from rankest 
Popery—and all are welcomed. The Church is bound 
to make room for them, and the nation is bound to pay 
them. The cords are lengthened, no doubt, but are the 
stakes strengthened ? hat if the winds of heaven 
were to get in stronger gusts beneath the cauvas, and 
sweep it all the more easily away |! 


Some little curiosity will naturally be felt as to the 
opinions of the Wesleyan a on the judg- 
ment that body, or rather its ers, being very 
loath to utter a word of censure on the ish- 
ment if it can be avoided. The Watchman, the 
more official organ of the Wesleyans, deals with 
the subject in one - Saturday week was 
i dark day” for Englan¢ . While there are some 
redeeming features in the decision, and it may 
perhaps technically vindicated, ‘‘its religious 
effect may prove disastrous. It is only too likely 
to strengthen the hands of the men to whom the 
name and memory of the Reformation are odious. 
The Methodist Recorder discusses the judgment 
with a care and at a — wen befitting its importance. 
The Evangelical party been worsted, and the 
law undermined :— 

In fact, some le outside the pale of the legally- 
established . have not 1— love ‘oe nai. 
splitting, may think that the whole of the Articl 

techism, Rubrics, and Litu of the —— 
Establishment have beon so c by the lawyers with 
their ‘‘quiddits, their aii, their cases, and their 
tricks,” that it is doubtful whether, when they have 
been duly explained, they do not mean anything any- 
one likes to say. 

The ultimate result of the decision is uncertain :— 

At first there will be loud sounds of triumph from the 
sacerdotal party, for this judgment is virtually in their 
favour. It is the priest who summons the Lord to His 
altar and gives an objective presence to His body. It is 
no longer by faith on the part of the communicant that 
the real presence” is felt. In the Church of Rugland 
a man tmay thus believe, and if he prefaces his creed 
with the word ineffably,” he is not a violator of the 
law. Many of the sincerest friends of the Establishment 


will only able to defend the Protestantism of the 
ical A the expense of its loyalty to the 
law of the Church. The highest legal tribunal, speak. 


ing through the Archbishop of York, assures us 
practically that the aim of the Articles is not to com- 
rehend as much truth as possible, but as many men, 
t is a compromise between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, which is nothing unless itis Roman. That 
this judgment of the Privy Council should be pro- 
nounced gives us the greatest pain and enensiness ; but 
that it must have come, sooner or later, whenever the 
documents to which an must be made are once 
examined with strict | ty, we have long felt. Nor 
is the case less full of warning for Nonconformin 
Churches, The legal acumen that draws trust- 
will be found an irresistible solvent to destroy them, if 
the Churches so wish, Catechisms and formularies of 
faith, the products of human ingenuity, can be marred 
by the intelleot that made them, It is spiritual ty alone 
tis the defence of Churches Neit intellectnal 
subtlety nor legal fence can protect the Church that 
trusts in the outward rather the inward—in the 
visible rather than the invisible, 


The Jnquirer (Unitarian) regards the result az 
a disastrous one to the Church itself :— 

The assumptions of the most exclusive body in the 
Church have for some time past been steadily ‘ 
ing, and so long as that body attached vital im 

ties as birettas and candles, 2 genu- | 


inst Germany. A ng to diplomatit 
the French Jesuits were fottming a Romat 


gnor&ntins, 
as well as two orders of schoolfelloWs hich werd 
respectively under French and Roman authority. 
In the course of the debate, Privy Councillor 
Wagner pointed out that it was not Prussia, but 
the Roman Catholic Church, that had originated 
the quarrel. The ruling party in that Church was 
tampering with German unity and religious 
The Jesuits were in nas with foreign 


* 
League in Frante, Italy, Austria, and Germany, 
and promoting fanaticism among the lower classes, 
trades unions, and societies. A of the German 
Jesuits had been won over to this plan, and all such 
projects must be op 
t a meeting of the leaders of the various — 

of the Reichstag, with the e ion of the 

rty, the followin Rropoeal, Which is to su 
the present bill ve to the — 
upon :—1. The Government to bring in a oe. 
hibiting the Order of Jesuits, and all such 
and tions connected therewith. The es- 
tablishment of new branches of such orders is also 
to be forbidden, and the dissolution ordered of all 
those at present existing within a period of not 
more than six months, which, however, is to be 
fixed by the Federal Council. 2. Members of those 
orders and tions, if foreigners, to be ex: 
pelled from the empife, and if natives, to be ordered 
away from cértain places, or to be interned in places 
assigned for that purpose. 3. The order for the 
execution of this law, which will be entruited 
the highest police authorities of the obuntry, 
be issued by the Federal Council, beforé whom al 
complaints respecting the execution of the law will 
be laid; but stich complaints sha l in no way hinder 
the exevution of — law. ae Council 
may appoint a ial committee for that purpose. 
It 5 * expected that the above motion will 
have a large majority in the Reichstag. 

At Monday’s sitting of the German Parliament 
the bill relating to the Society of Jesus and kindred 
organisations the second reading, after seven 


letter addressed by the Minister of Public Worship, 
on the 2ist ult., to the Bishop of Ermeland, on the 
subject of excommunications, not having been 
answered by the Roman Catholic prelate, a second 
letter, requesting an explanation, has been forwarded 
to him on the 1 ith inst., intimating that in case no 
reply is received within a week the Cabinet will 
consider their request declined and act accordingly. 


Beligions und Benominational Reb. 


The Rev. William Boyd, of Milnathort, has 
accepted the unanimous of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Forest Hill. His induction is 

to take place early in July. 
he Rev. J. Bi of Cranbrook, Kent, was 
last week made a life member of the ‘‘ Pastors’ 
Retiring Fund,” through the kindness and gene- 
rosity of a few members of his congyeeation, who 
had subscribed 1 resented to the ten 
ineas n or this purpose. 
— ——— — e have] leasure in direct · 


ing attention to the adve announcing the 


apnive festival at Cheshunt for Thursday next. 
The Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., (Dr. Hamilton’s 
successor at Regent-Square Chapel), is to preach, and 
the Rev. R. Halley, D.D., to preside at the dinner, 
and distribute the prizes. 

New Coiiece.—The attention of our readers is 


called to the advertisement, in another column, of 


teed ——— — — 
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6 meeting of the eu ra 0. 
, to be held on Friday next. The 
retirement, after years’ service, 


attendance. 

‘Tun Povtrry e and Ant 
gregation worshipping in Chapel 
= oar readers have already ‘boon — 8 
—— sold the bailding for the handsome sum of 
Jo 


When t t minister, the Rev. 
Nee b. N. fot Manchester to come to 
’ was with the ing that a 
should be built for him in 
We confess we 
much the loss of à place which has for 
our leading places, 
much that is denomi- 
nr and im t, if it were an 
The sale of the Poultry Chapel, how- 
step to a gain rather than 

great When the 
| t, most, if not all, of those 
who ded it were residents in the City. Now, 
bability is that one-half at least are 

This is the difficulty of all our large 
is left at the 


0 


From a corres 
Mustons — The nineteenth annual 


8 of gold 
Blackheath. them. Lord Shaftes having acknowledged 
was held on Blackheath in these gifts, and promised that they should be 
place selected was the spot where tue great open - handed down as heirlooms in his family, another 
i was hymn was sung, and Mr. Harwood, schoolmaster 


Mount, The weather was all that 
desired, 


preath and ts sill humors by 


in all 
circulated — the. 
resen to 


thé | his own destiny—that be was & 
“What d-did yon stay! asked the friend, who 
stutters. 


of about the same : 
these favoured individuals, we can testify that they 


thoronghly enj 
was eral 
172 6055 band played, and 


hearty 
havi 
e 

assembled together in — 44 


amongst them to atten a 
which he had — tnvtnede 


for a halfpenny a week, would entitle the members 
to many privil 

ing address, fou 
the word ‘‘ costermonger,” each of which was made 
the initial letter of an excellent precept, well illus- 
trated and enforced. Mr. Kirk 


tence of that hall, with dll the various good institu- 
tions connected with it. He praised God for raising 
up a man of sober zeal and sober Christianity to con- 
duct the movement, and he was 
him amo 
noble churches and cathedrals where 
God, but He veo Srey 

nacle. There w no 
schools because the school board was about to 
undertake the education of the chil but not 
the children belonging 


5 


man —that I made myselt— . Hold,“ inter- 
rupted the friend, while you were m-m-making 
yourself, why the dickens 


o rage and perseverance. They must be judicious, 
energetic men, prepared 
Christians, and "the mocking of atheists, and did 
they not deserve encouragement ? They were labour. 
ing not for their own good, but for the good of 
others—for the of the whole country—for he 
was persuaded that nothing but the | could 
change the heart, and e men citizens. 


The plain Gospel m was n , and he be. 
lieved the préachers of thet society were delivering 
that m e, and must succeed. The Rev. Dr 


Wainwright said that thoroughness of conviction was 
needed by those who went forth to preach the 
Gospel, and he could not but attest the intelligence, 
energy, and deep convictions of the members of that 

iety. He would to those | in this 
work, the advisability of so educating themselves as 
to be able to meet the atheistical arguments with 
which they were so often met. Thatsociety by means 
of the classes whichit held endeavoured so to instruct 
the preachers that they might be able to answer the 
various objections which were often raised against 
Christianity. The Rev. Thomas Penrose was glad 
to hear of the success which had attended their 
labours, and as an old preacher of thirty-four years’ 
standing, rejoiced in it. He was followed by Mr. 


C. Douglas Fox, and un open-air meeting outside 
ngs to a clone, 


the hall brought the day’s 


the selling 


‘a couple of their 


were strictly to the class 
t however, there was a 
friends and the 

y admitted a 


easant scene. 
given each guest, whith was soon 
tilled with hot tea, an operation repeated in 
each case three or four times. Then a good-sized 
currant cake was distributed to each, and this 
was afterwatds supplemented by a loaf of bread 
Sitting between two of 


eyed it, and that that enjoyment 
ile this was going on, the drum- 
ies of the Mission 
ine were distributed. due time the Earl 
bury arrived, and met with a most 
welcome as he took the chair. A hymn 
hg been sung and 5 eee Mr. Orsman 

the pleasure he in seeing his friends 
th the noble earl, 


preferred to come 
| assembly to 


who with his usual kindness 


e was ; , 
to see so many friends of the mission present, 
whose = may ey sympathy was the backbone of the 
mission. He had now labouring there for 
some eleven years, and he had no idea when he 
commenced the work would extend as it had 
done. But the locality was such that there was 
great need for their labours and for greater still. 

. a costermonger, then presented 
the earl with a sketch of the Earl’s barrow,” as 
it is called (having been given by him), surrounded 
b 22 — of the — — — oe 

behalf, also presen is lordship with a 
pencil-case, which had been subscribed for by 


the -echool, addressed the meeting, and 
volt the formation of a benefit club, which, 


Mr. Dennis then delivered a tell- 
nded on the twelve letters comprising 


ollowed with 
ry said | 


to number 
It 1 ht to erect 
to worship 
near in that lowly taber- 
be less need for . 


his friends. 


to those schools, for Evan- 
cal Christianity must still be bro to them 
and 


acing «rece tall wih a frien 
“ny * 8 


„say wi h pride that I am a self-made 


to face the coldness of 
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— Sa 
MR. WARREN’S QUOTATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Irn, Mr. Warren's explanation of the statement made 
by him, as the agent of the Church Defence Institution, 
at the recent meeting in this city, given in your last 
issue, can scarcely, I imagine, be accepted as satis- 
factory by any one who listened to his address on that 
occasion. As far as I can learn, there was nothing 
either in the speaker's tone or manner to indicate that 
the words, I don’t know what, perhaps for some of your 
cattle-shows,” were intended to be parenthetical, and 
certainly the impression produced upon the audience 
was that they formed part of the original quotation. 
Nor do I well see how it could have been otherwise, 
when they were followed by the emphatic statement— 
‘those were Mr. Miall's own words, and they vould bear 
them in mind, and contrast them with the festiv:t to be 
celebrated on next Tuesday” — referring to the choral 
celebration that was to take place in the cathedral ot 
that day. The point of contrast suggested was evidently 
between the choral oelebra ion and cattle shows; and 
while bound, of course, to accept Mr. Warren's own dis 
claimer, one is at a loss to imagine what other p. int of 
contrast, failing this, he really wished to gest to the 
meeting. 

I may add that, though a fortnight has elapsed since 
the misquotation (/) was pointed out in the Hampshire 
Chronicle, no explanation has appeared in the columns 
of that journal from Mr. Warren or any other repre- 
sentative of the Church Defence Institution. As an 
organ of the Church party, that paper would doubtless 
have been willing to insert his disclaimer of what, 
together with other misrepresentations, has pro- ſuoed, 
as I have reason to know, a very unfavourable impres- 
sion on the minds, not only of those whose views were 
so untruthfully represented by him, but of those whose 
cause be professed to advocate. 

Iam, &e., 
W. H. FULLER. 


Winchester, June 17, 1872. 

P. S.—- May I venture to express a hope that the 
dangerous gift of parenthesis will not be largely culti- 
vated by the agents of the Church Defence Institution! 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—Although Mr. Warren, of the Church Defence 
Institution, in the Nonconformist of the 12th tust, em- 
plained of unfair “‘ quotations made by the Hampshire 
Chronicle and the Nonconformiat, in reference to the 
future of our ecclesiastical structures, my local paper 
tells me that on the very same day, the 12th inst., Mr, 
Warren, at a Church defence mectivng held in the 
Council Chamber, St. Alban s, under the presideney of 
the Earl of Verulam, stated that all ther meet- 
tags were properly ant fairly reported in the pap + 
which were publi-hed in the locality,’ again made the 
same quotations aud references to the future of ecele- 
siastical buildings; and, as it appears to me, went 
„ periluusly near to unfairness. 

Having given the quotation from No. 27 of the 
Liberation Boviety’s tracts, and elicite.! from Mr. Blagg, 
well-known for his elestion pursuits, the imprompta 
remark that a cathedral might be used for a market 
house,” Mr. Warren said, ‘‘ the abbeys would probably 
be classified with the cathedrals, and thereforé, he pre- 
sumed, they might look forward to see St. Alban's 
Abbey devoted to any common or base use.” Mr. 
Warren also said, Mr. Miall was the chairman of the 
Liberation Society” ; that Mr. Dale unchurched the 
members of the Church altogether, but allowed there 
were a few Christian ;-ersons in her” ; that the Libera- 
tion Society bad got hold of the cheap press of the 
country, such as Reynolds s and Lloyd newspapers, 
which he was grieved to say ha) a large circulation in 
the rural districts of this country”; “that he trusted 
everything that issued from the office of the (Church 
Defence) society woul! be temporately and courteously 
written ; also that great care would be taken that the 
statements it promulgated should be capable of being 
authorised and defended.” The meeting expressed is 
hearty approval of what Mr. Warren said. 

A WEST HERTS READER. 
June 17, 1872. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of tha Nonconformist. 

Dean Sta, —I recently forwarded to you some 
statistics of the various religious denominations in the 
United States, bearing on the question of self-support 
verum State support. Since that communication was 
written, the Unfted States Census Commissioners have 
issued that portion of their official report embracing 
the religious statistics of the country. . Permit me to 
add to my former statements this official summing up 
ofthe whole, — 
On the first day of June, 1870, the total number of 
Church organisations in the United States was 72,451 ; 
total number of Church edifices, 63,074 ; total Church 
accommodation, 24,659,562. Aggregate value of Church 
property, 354,429,581 dollars; or, about 70,000,000“. 

ing | 


didn’t you 
mor hair on the tcp of y-your head *. 
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| Phis shows that there is Church accommodation u 
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America for flve-eighths of the entire population. 80 | 
much for free Christian willing hands. 


Yours truly, 
G. W. 


? 


COLLEGE FOR MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS. 
To t'e Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Stra, — The flrat annnal meeting having just been hel“ 
of Aden Mount College for the — of Congre 
gational ministers, the present seems a fitting time for 
ceiling afresh the attention of your readers to this ver 
important project. As one likely to be intereste“ 

ly in the advantages of the scheme, I hope 
shall not be thereby unfitted for fairly estimating the 
arguments which are brought against the movement 
It is a marvel to me that, save and except those wh. 
from the commencement have been working out the 
scheme, hardlv a minister among our more popular 
ones has put himself out of the way to help in thie 
matter. We, who hope to share in its benefits, have 
been standing quietly by, although not unobservant of 
this quietness. But ministers, like other folk, are only 
human, and it ishardly surprising with what philosophic 
equanimity even ministers can give the cold shoulder 
to a scheme which will not directly affect their own 
personal wellbeing. One of them, negatively opposed 
to the scheme, is reported to have said that ministers”’ 
ought to be prepared to accept their position. “* without 
depending upon such supports as these, which, to my 
humble apprehension, means this, that rot only are 
ministers themselves willingly to forego much that 
they might have obtained in other walks of life, but 
that their wives and their children should be made to 
do the same. Well, Mr. 1000. a-year, Mr. 2/01. a year 
thinks it a very bard and unsympathising speech, that 
of yours, and fancies that if he aud you were to change 
places, no more of that kind of talk would come ont of 
your lis. I think, Sir, that, putting all philosophy” 
against class schvols, Ko., aside iu this matter, and 
coming down to the overy day life of hundreds of our 
respectable ministers, it will be felt that the plan 
maug rated by Mr. Guest and his friends is certainly 
one ofthe most important brought before our public” 
for ae a day. 

For the purpose of my letter the ministers of the 
Congregational body may roughly be divided into three 
classes ; for not more surely are there first, second, and 
third class railway passengers on all the railway systems 
of the ovuntry than there are first, second, and third 
class ministers among us, and that although according 
to our special theory we are alf equal. The first class 
are those whose incomes range from 400“. annum 

wards ; the second class from 2001. to 400/. ; the third 

who unhappily bave to vegetate literally from 

50f. or 601. to the lower of the two sums just mentioned: 
Now it is evident that from the proposed payment of 
161. a-year for each daughter in the college 1 
ters in the third class, at least at one end of it, will 
hardly be able to avail themselves of its advantages for 
their daughters at all, while the first-class ministers, 
unless there were ample room for them, and withthe 
philosophic objections which some of them are reported 
to hold against class schools, &c., would not think, 
with their flowing revenues, of sending their daughters 
to mingle with the seound class any more than a duchess 
would think of taking her ng ladies into a seeond 
or third-class curriage, altho: four the nonce she 
might not mind mixing herself with such persons at 
wome meeting where her noble condescensioa woul! be 
fully recognised. So that, at least for a while, the second 
class ministers mainly will be advantaged by the Milton 
Mount scheme. 
was done for them! Have the churches yet to learn 
that their poorest ministers are not alwa)s those who 
receive the smallest stipends? Genteel poverty is in 
many respects the worst kind of poverty to have to 
endure, yet I fear this is really the lot of many of what 
I have ventured to designate second class ministers. 
ey are too genteel, and receive incomes nominally 
of too large an amount to avail themselves of such funds 
as Lay Hewley's Charity, the Witness fund, and others 
of the same kind, it being almost difficult to picture 
the look of surprise which would sit on some of the 
comntenances of the respected distributors of those 
funds if a man, say, had filled up his schedule with 
the sum of 200/. in it as stipend. have known them 
even hesitate to ask the entrance of their sons into 
Lewisham School with the ot of the humiliation 
of a canvass before them, for fear lest they should be 
thought depriving those in the third class of an advan- 
tage which in da 


gone by has seemed specially to 
have asked above. isn’t it time some- 
thing was done to help our middle-class parsons! You 


hesitate to write what I am about to do, but I guarantee 
the truth of the following :—Iam a minister with an 
income somewhat over 20U/. a year, reckoning the value 
of the parsonage I live in. The church I preside over 
isa ly respectable church, and known to be such 
far and . [have - well, I will not say how many— 
but quite a half a-dozen children, The rates and taxes 
are * to the rent of some nice houses in fhe country, 
and if the position and character of the church are 
attem to be maintained, a corresponding expense is 
upon the miuister. When my wife was at 
education, an 


school, her d that of a sister or tw 
at one time to nearly as much as my entire 
salary. Now, a itself of con- 
sideracion, I thin „ by the philosophers among us who 
object to class so all suoh subordinato helps 


to ere or any how, it is a question which 


5 rde philosophers” will perhaps say, 
th Jolin Stuart Mil N. 
| ‘those who can affird to have as many 
1 they may, Tou net to have the 
Jamh of the country forbid Dinseating — doing 
* children what Ginx proposed te do with bes 
he fact is, the scheme so <lisinterestedly proposed b 
Mr. Guest is the very thing that ministe Pot my sort 
uire, 1 can do so well, all things con- 
sidered. And I do hope, that if no one else wil speak 
Out, the ntinisters themselves who are most interested 
wit through their modest silence, and let their 


And is t not time, Sir, that something 


richer friends feel that they can do nothing better to 
‘elp them than thoroughly and sympathetjcally work 
ut the proposed plan. — 
Apologising for the length of this letter, believe me, 
ours much obliged, 
A SECOND-CLASS PARSON, 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


THE GALWAY DECISION. 


On Thursday Mr. Gladstone moved the amend- 
nent of the return for the county of Galway, by the 
substitution of the name of Captain Trench for the 
name of Captain Nolan. Sir C. O’Loghlen asked 
him to postpone the motion, on the ground that 
intil the report and the evidence were before the 
House it would be impossible to discuss the judg- 
ment of the Irish Court of Common Pleas. Mr. 
Bouverie, however, referred to the terms of the Act 
of 1867 (secs. 11 and 13) to show that the House 
had parted with all jurisdiction in election matters, 
and had no choice but to direct the amendment of 
the return. Mr. Gladstone agreed with Mr. Bou- 
verie in his construction of the statute, and held 
that the expediency of discussing the 2 
would not warrant the House in denying or delaying 
justice to Crptain Trench; and Mr. Disraeli re- 
minded the —— that the question of an appeal 
to the House was raised when the Act of 1867 was 
gebated, and deliberately decided in the negative. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 

On Thursday the Commons again went into com- 
mittee on this bill. Clausea from 52 to 63, relating 
to the payment, status, and tenure of schoolmasters, 
were discussed in detail, and several amendments 
were proposed and carried to a division; but none 
of them were carried. 

On Clause 64, Mr. Trevelyan observed that Scot- 
land was now about to be brought under the Revised 
Code, and would get a large increase of grants from 
the public purse. The clause provided that Parlia- 
mentary grants, according to the rates and under 
the conditions contained in the minutes of the 
Scotch Education Department in force for the time, 
might be made, firstly, to any school board for and 
in respect of the public schools under their manage- 
ment; and, secondly, to the managers of any school 
which is, in the opinion of the Scotch Education 
Department, efficiently contributing to the secular 
education of the parish or burgh in which it is 
situated. He moved, as an amendment, to insert 
after ‘‘ situated ’’ these words of limitation—‘' But 
to the extent only of two-thirds of the grant which 
would be made to a public school according to the 
rates and under the conditions aforesaid.” That 
amendment would add greatly to the well-working 
of the measure. 


Mr. Collins opposed the amendment, on the 
ground that if it would undo that which, 
after long consideration, had been provided for in the 

ish Education Act. 

he Lord Advocate was as much in favour as his 
hon. friend of the system of national as distinct from 
denominational education, and the object of the bill 
was to establish a national system in complete har- 
mony with the feelings of the people of Scotland, an 
object which, notwithstanding many wild words, 
he felt satisfied it would effect. It provided that 
aid should be given to all schools which, in the 
opinion of the Scotch Education Department, effi- 
ciently contributed to the education of the parish or 
borough in which they were situated; and if the 
schools, whether of Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
or any of the other denominations in Scotland, 
satisfied that requirement by providing a and 
sound secular education, why, he should like to 
know, should they not share in the public money 
voted by Parliament for the purpose of promoting 
that education under the conditions under which 
alone they could obtain that money—namely, by 
submitting to inspection and to all the restraints of 
a conscience clause securing that the schools should 
be open to children of all denominations? Believi 
— 5 the LI he tain ** ny om to the 
working of the bill, he felt it his duty to o it. 

The committes divided: AC sag 

For Mr. Trevelyan’s amendment 80 
inst ea des — 273 
— 193 


Majorit a sel i 
ins moved as an amendment 


On Friday, Mr. 
in Clause 64— 
Provided always that such conditions shall not give 


pretepense or advawtngn S9 Say senon) an We exe that 
or is not provided by the school board. 

The committee had already decided that schools, 
whether denominational or otherwise, should be 
treated in the same manner, and the words of his 
— were taken exactly from the English 


t. 

Mr. Trevelyan remarked that at a time when 200 
achools were wanted in different parts of the 
country, there were actually forty schools supported 
under the denominational system which the com- 
missioners said w pot wanted. The Lord 
e 
ciently conduc was necessar 
¥ iu Lich it was placed, would be 
entitled to a share of the Parliamentary graft under 
this bill. The amendment of the hon. member, 
therefore, was superfluous. Mr. W. E. Forster 
would vote for the amendment if it were pressed to 


* 


a division, because the principle he advocatéd | 


| would not thereby be best carried out. 


‘religious instruction quite sufficient. 


— ä „. — 


Lord H. 
Scott regarded the amendment necessary, or other · 
wise there would be no protection for denomina- 
tional schools if the school board were to decide 
whether these schools were required or not. 

The amendment was carried by 203 to 109. 

Another amendment, moved by Mr. Dickinson 
excluding from the grant all schools established 
after the passing of the Act, except public schools, 
was also negatived by 250 to 99. . 

On the motion of the Lord Advocate, the words 
in the clause were struck out, by 260 to 82, which 
required that in dencininetional schools receivi 
the grant the majority of the children shall belong 
to the denomination. 

On Clause 65—the Conscience Clause an amend - 
ment moved by Mr. Collins, providing that the 
religious instruction shall be at the beginning or 
the end, or the beginning and the end, was debated 
for some time. Dr. Playfair said the effect of the 
amendment would be that the younger children, 
who only went to school in Scotland in the middle 
of the day, would receive no religious instruction 
whatever. Mr. Gordon said the amendment would 
merely give the two countries the same time-table. 
The clause as it stood would exclude religious 
instruction, except before the commencement or 
after the termination of secular instruction. Mr. 
Anderson thought two opportunities a day for 
He therefore 
opposed the amendment. Mr. M’Laren preferred 
the clause as it stood to the amendment. It would 
not be wise to give four opportunities a day for 
religious instraction. Sir R. Anstruther thought 
that if the Government desired that religious 
instraction should be given in schools, such an 
amendment as this was absolutely necessary. The 
Lord Advocate would not object if the committee 
thought it was desirable to give more opportanity 
for religious instruction. Mr. Craufurd the 
Lord Advocate would stand by his own clause, and 
not be led by the Vice-President of the Council to 
accept amendments from either side of the House. 


(Cheers.) The committee then divided, and the 
numbers were e 
Ayes ... 500 — = bed — 139 
Noes ... . 149 


Majority against Mr. Collias’s amendment ——-10 

The announcement of the numbers was received 
with cheers from the Opposition benehes. The 
Chairman was then ordered to report progress, and 
the House resumed. 


THE FRENCH TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


At the evening sitting on Friday, Mr. Graves 
called attention to the denunciation of the treaty of 
commerce by France, which he censured as . 
grade, and ungenerous as. well as unjust towards 
this country. But responsibility for it, he main- 
tained, ought to be attributed to the British Govern- 
ment, who had sternly resisted the efforts of the 
French Government to obtain a modification of the 
treaty, from an idea that it would be a violation of 
the principles of freetrade. He moved a resolution 
declaring the recent changes in the navigation laws 
of France to be inconsistent with the policy of 1866, 
and calculated to inflict injury on British shipping, 
and to impair the cordial relations betwven the two 
countries. Mr. Liddell having seconded the 
resolution, Mr. Norwood defended the action of 
the Government. He agreed with the resolution, 
believing that the policy of France was not only 
injurious to us, but short-sighted in regard to her 
own interests, and suggested that we might obtain 
compensation by an export duty on coals, and a 
lowering of the Rf anish and Portuguese wine duties, 
Mr. Birley and Mr. Cartwright also supported the 
resolution. Lord Enfield contended that the 
resolution was unnecessary, since, as the corre- 
spondence showed, the Government had all . 
strongly dwelt on the injury which the Frene 
policy would inflict on France. The corresponden 
was still going on, and, — he could not hold 
out any hopes that they would have any success, 
Lord Granville would continue to make those 
representations which he conceived best fitted to 
— — the interests of the two countries. Mr. 

ladstone said that although he admitted we 8 
much to complain of in the conduct of the French 
Government, he advised Mr. Graves not to press 
his motion, whieh was accordingly withdrawn. 


THE BALLOT BILL. 


On Monday}the Lords went into committee on 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Bill. 
Lord Colchester moved to omit Clause 1, abolishing 
the present system of election nomination, but his 

roposal was negatived without a division. On 
Ulause 2, enacting that the votes shall be taken by 
ballot, the Duke of Richmond said that the clause 
— up the whole question of personation—an 
offence so serious that it was absolutely nec 
to provide some machinery by which the vote could 
be traced. In the bill of 1870, which had upon its 
back the name of Mr. Bright, Lord Hartington pro- 
posed a clause to this effect, which he had taken 
out, and now proposed for adoption. Lord Ripon 
pointed out that the amendment was really vital to 
the bill, because it would rendersecret voting almost 
impossible. Lord Cairns contended that the clause 
would be productive of mischief, vice, perjury, ang 
fraud, and that unless personation were to be 
triumphaut it must be followed and pumished 


means of a N on Lord Chancellor said it 
o, 


was hot wotth wh or the sake of punishing the 
small modicum of personation, to lose the larger 
benefit of an absolutely secret vote. Lord Grey 
was afraid that personation was already 

infinitesimal evil, and that under the ballot it zuckt 


oe 
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protection to all wild birds, and moved an amend- | cormimorne#t of isations, practised every day 
ment to that effect, which was seconded by Mr. | by all classes. | existence of | God was aa clearly 
Mundella, and eventually withdrawn. The bill | proved as the ＋ of any force or atry volition 
was read a second time. or thought. We all had a setise of right and wrong. 
whe icultural Children Bill, the principle of | Looking at human nature and adopting Butler 
which W the extension of the Factory Acts in a | analysis of it, we had each paftiowlar affections, a 
modified form to agricultural labour, was read a | tendency to seek happiness, and a cofiscletice whose 
second time, Mr. Forster reserving to the Govern- | office it was to control the whole mat. In this 
sens@pmen were made for virtue, and virttie was 
natural to men. Or to put the fact under another 
form, we were created under ‘‘a law laid down for 
the guidanee of an intelligent being by an intelligent 
being having power over him; and that law oy 
a lawgiver; and thoegh it might be to 
prove logically that there must be a Creator whose 
| authority sustained and vifidieated the law, yet 
when once the truth was surmised, ft was accepted 
ffom the police as to the | in morals as readily as the doctrine of ¢atisation in 
these performances, the Home | the science of nature. The road by Wich we 
ing which was tistfully suffi- | ascended in reason from conscience to a oral 
ere was some risk of over-legislation in | governor, was indeed shorter and clearer, and far 
these matters, but any ion as to an amend- | oftener trod than the road from phenomena to 4 
mént of the law in such entertainments | first cause. Secondly, Christianity was a remedial 
would receive tonsideration at the Home Office. system. It pposed guilt and ruim. It an- 
The Commons weré erigaged nearly the whole of | nounced free forgivetiess, provided in tts own way 
Monday night in voting the Civil Service Esti- | for the formation of a holy character, and secured 
mates. for all who believed, happiness and eternal life. 
On Monday, in reply to Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. | The best way to defend Christiane (as Fenelon 
Forster said the evening schools during the last put it) was simply to state it. It Was largely ite 
| winter session had diminished from 2,100 to 1,300. | own evidence, To know the truth Was to 
The House would be aware that under the code, | believe; as on the other hand to act out 
before the passing of the Education Act, 40 meet- | the belief was the easiest way to profounder know- 
ings of the not ay Sg — Were required to enable | ledge and assured conviction. fact of man’s 
them to receive the Government grant, and each | si ess was clear. Scripture ted us it was in 
scholar had to attend 24 times before coming up | our nature, and our hearts were evef worse than 
for examination. It had been proposed to make | out lives, Every act and feeling of the best of us 
poe epee SO i sumer, ane e attendances 50 | was wantittg in holiness ; and if we were saved at 
the year, but these were reduced to 60 2 all, it would be through free mercy. Salvation in 
atid 40 attendances. That arrangement was any other way was totally beyond us. Our depra- 
have lapsed Rs ear, but the Marquis of Ripon | vity was as clearly an induction as any law of 
and himself clot better to comtinae it as science; and our nature was not more certain! 
less number of attendances wotild not give 6 school | rational than it was sinful. Yet there was muc 
the right to receive any public grartt, in this truth which was matter of faith, because 
the tendency to sin was not our primevat condi- 
tiott. The degree of our si ess Wat aiso 
„MAN; A WITNESS FOR CHRISTIANITY.” | largely matter of revelation, and hams 


| from in first instance from 
tied che Het of the Rev. Dr. Angus de- | faith. Pre conclusion of all reasoning on this — 


| 


Hl 


pe 


F 


f 
1 


— 


li¥ of 4 course of lectures on behalf of subject was that rpture teaching on sin was sus- 
the Christian Ev Society at the St. George's tained by history experience ; yet we had no 
Hall, Portland-place, entitled, Man's own Nature adequate sense of the completeness of our ruin. As 
and ; ; an Evidence of the Truth of à remedial system, however, the eentral truth of 


Christianity. Christianity was the death and resurrection of 

The Archbishop of York presided; and there | Christ. More than a fourth part of cach ＋ 

e wore 2 12 hop of Gloucester and Bristol, — 2 to the — 4 it. amet thaw fi Y 
Dr. Phili York) Dr. Gladsto mes appealed e episties as a grown 

., Ac. 4 A tis of consolation or as 4 motive to holiness. The 


The Arcumsitr having briefly introduced death of Christ was an expression of His own love, 
ar en as His resurrection was a proof of the divineness of 


The Rev. Dr. K @ pre- | His mission. The reality of „ future life wae now 
>» * y 
lo 


i dience * Ati ved not ment, but by fact. Justified by 

2 aden beth Toctamente there Were faith, we 1 Ay — with God. We believed in 
Wels had emall force, and yet there never ceased a free pardon, and yet we held that the 
to be ifiteiliger? faith. Richard Baxter in his | sanctity of law and the holiness of God were a» 
cunget days said the evidense that most im com y maintained as if the A oe 
Lim was the miraculous ; later on, it was pro- | con ed. These beliefs met at once the demands 
arid the historicat ; and „the internal of conscience and the yearnings of the heart. The 

the Gospe? to woe peace and holi- dependence of forgiveness on faith, and the free- 


i 


ness. This was the self wer praised | nese of forgiveness, coming as it did at the beg 
writers of all schools of — trom ning of # Christian life, had often been as 
Gwen te Coleridge First of all, Christianity | objections to the Gospel; but if the truth was 
wae # theistic system, teaching that there was » | exactly stated the objections would cease. Having 
God ; a firtt Canes of all things Plato „ . C eet ee 
the Great Cause of all ideal was men substantially 
fair the reverend Doctor said that the Gospel would, 
this 1 however, be incomplete if it did not make provision 
of the di for human i the desire of happi acing 
| dovtritie an instinct of our nature. The first provision o 
of the force the Gospel for the ion of humaa nese 


js By — 14 — e. 7 — loved sin 
be miserable; but let 


come 

: dome from | they e; but let them love what God 
8 7 75 point upon whi insist | loved, and a foundation was laid for happiness that 
Buch, was indignantly - . dee tandem teonamnatens, nothing could overthrow. The announcement was as 
/ carde called upon the „Jon the very laws of th and on experience. | true ow ds in the first age. For them that 
. ing coder against ” | The only possible theories of human nature in rela- | love God all things work together for good.” Of 
* tion to such questions were those of Plato or course these lessons might e a place in our 
4 Aristotle. Plato maintained that from the very | reeds, snd yet exercise no influence ; but let them 
the Government be believed by the heart, and become principles of 

lo ideas that were inseparable from the thinking sub- , princi 
— oe stau we believe in Causation, and in a First | our indi and national life, and would 
ment, it was rejected Cause. Aristotle maintained that the search for | be impossible, and we should have days of heaven 
result of the two di causes Was an attempt of the uuderstanding to put even upon earth. The rev. Doctor summed up his 
kept open until eight into a simple form the facts of the senses. There Whole argument as follows :—My reason my 
— A —— allowed wad tfuth in both theories. There were things we r. I ond experience, femend a 
ovuld believe, feeling be | First Cause o 2 y conscience demands 2 
"Ford 3 1 1 — bs we | Lawgiver and J y entire nature cries out for 


ighs to be renew meets everyone 
of these instincts in away peculiarly ite own, and 
et intelligible and complete. It is so true 
the description it gives of things which are 
within the domain of my consciousness, that I am 
ready to believe it when it of things which 
are beyond it. I am sure of the earthly things it 
bes, and am i to believe in the bes- 


veness, for holi for piness. The world 


in its tendency w once it is believed, or 80 
blessed in its results. Perhaps it may be said in 
reply : This ent requires that men love part 
23 2 act upon it, even before 
they are persuaded of truth of the 
whole. I concede jt, and plead the more 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


earnestly for Christianity on that und. In 
yn life the neglect to act on what we know 
6 be true and right in small things, makes men in- 
capable of ascertaining what is true and right on a 
d scale. So deeply did Grotius feel this con- 
ration, that he regarded the very evidence of 
tianity and the way in which it reveals itself 
the loving and obedient, as itself one proof of the 
vine origin of the Gospel, showing itself herein 
to be divinely adapted to test men’s character and 
hearts. An besides, our own nature vindicates 
Christianity in this respect. The morbid excita- 
bility of one a of our frame is best relieved by 
in activity of another. An irritable 
ith is as tom of defective action elsewhere, 
and ig often best cured by attention to acknow- 
ledged duty. Doubts which no a ents can re- 
move will often meltyaway amidst the warmth and 
vigour of active love. Practise what you already 
eve—do His will as far as you know eit; and in 
due time all else will be made plain. This arrange- 
iment is itself a reasonable law, and becomes in turn 
fresh evidence in support of our faith. I end as I 
began. I depreciate no evidence, historical, 
prophetic, miraculous, literary. God gives all, and 
p need all. But the evidence which is at once the 
strongest to convince and the easiest to understand 
provided only we are morally disposed to receive 
it—is the evidence which ap to our hearts and 
to our experience. Christianity, says Coleridge, 
„Funds me in the lowest depth of my being, as no 
system can. It meets there my direst needs. 
4 is proof of its Divine origin, and of the love 
of that gives it! Yes, we are every one of us 
God’s witnesses. If we believe we set our seal to 
it that this Gospel is true.” 

On the motion of the Bishop of GLoucerstEr and 
BrisTor, seconded by the Rev. Dr. PuLitr, a cor- 
eg hg of nee oe given tothe Rev. Dr. An 
or ecture, the proceedings terminated 
a vote of thanks to the chairman. : 


THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE 
REV. W. ELLIS. 


Very startling was the information which, a few 
da , Was received by many Christian and 
philanthropic men that Mr. Ellis, of Madagascar, 
was dead. was an old man, but those who were 
intimately associated with him upon the very day 
when he was taken ill detected no loss of vigour in 
that slender frame—hardly a trace of in that 


fall, thongh never very strong, voice, NI 
not a rm of weakness in the mind and spirit, whic 

seemed to be blessed with an unchanging youthful- 

. in his place at the Mi 

with a cou and self-restraint 

ed a pattern to all debaters, fired with 

& peculiar glow when his beloved island and its 

rests were the , discussion, joining in 
thé welcome of can for service, whom hi 

own Words had fired with enthusiasm, he was re- 


* 


as one of the fathers of the London Missionary 
from whom, however, there might still be 
the Isbours and the energies o one of its 
ing from the committee meeting of 
caught in the sudden and heavy 
afternoon. This brought on a chill, 
resulted in inflammation, and before the week 
the Christian labourer, who had seen 80 
cities; and knew so many men, had gone to 


Last Friday the mortal remains of the Rev. W. 
Ellis were laid in the cemetery of Abney Park, which 
has become a modern Bunhill fields. Here many 
Nonconformists are sleeping. But there has, 
| into its beautiful shades a 
nobler labourer in Christ’s vineyard than the man 
whom devout men carried to his burialon Friday. The 
| procession had eme from Hoddesden, where 
. resided. The long gue prevented an 


ion both 


H 


i 


au 
1 


iil 


he last respect to the dead. Amongst those 1 
Chairman 12 Board of Directors, the 15 
pu Dr. 


with the Rey 


hymn, which was end by the congregation, and 


was followed by an ad from the Rev. Joshua 
C. Harrison, briefly sketching the life and 
character of Mr. Ellis, and referring to the exten- 
sive work, more ially in connection with Mada- 
gascar, which he had been able to achieve. Con- 
verted under a ete the late Rev. John 
Clayton the elder, and ned at Gosport by Dr. 
Waugh, Mr. Ellis commenced his missionary labours 
in the South Seas, more than fifty years ago. On 
his return to this country his published works 
attracted attention both to himself and to mis- 
sionary enterprise. For some years he acted as 
secretary to the society, And when affairs at 
Madagascar compelled special attention on the part 


of the London Missionary Society, Mr. Ellis was 
chosen as its tative on very difficult and 
delicate negotiations. The latter years of his life 


were entirely devoted to the interests of Madagascar. 
He was able, by his exquisite temper, his courage 
and prudence, his self-denying labour, to do — 
service, to the churches of that island at a time 
when they were almost crushed and destroyed b 
the persecuting queen. It was his delight at lengt 
to see a king tolerant and progressive, under the 
liberty of whose rule Christianity showed itself 
nearly to have spread among some of the Malagasy 
tribes, and finally he saw the crowning of the mir- 
sionary’s labours in the abandonment of idolatry by 
the people, and in an opening for Christian work 
amongst the waiting nations such as probably has 
never been seen in the history of the progress of 
the Gospel. Mr. Harrison made eful reference 
to the culture and a of the deceased. His 
untiring industry, his mnever-flagging zeal, his 
courtesy and pleasant address, his simplicity and 
even humility of heart, have all been the qualities 
which endeared him to those who knew him, and 
who knew him best. 

At the conclusion of the address another hymn 
was sung, and the body was then conveyed to the 
cemetery, followed by a large and sorrowing crowd. 
The Rev. J, Fleming offered prayer at the grave, 
and many tender and loving thoughts went down 
with the last look at the simple but handsome 
oaken coffin, where rested what alone could die of 
him, bang — — — 4 in tho yer po. 
not only in this ut adagascar and the 
islands ot the Southern Seas. 

The funeral service was rendered the more touch- 
ing from the fact that Mrs. Ellis, whose name is 
almost as well known as her husband’s, was lying 
at the very time seriously ill of the same disease as 
that which carried off the missionary. The 
end of bis life is now rend all the more remark- 
able by the death of Mrs. Ellis. The same issue of 
our paper which records his funeral records her 
death. Mrs. Ellis died at Hoddesdon on Sunda 
evening just before the evening service n 

There is something very complete in a union 
which has subsisted so long, and where the closing 
hours of the one have been so near to those of the 
other. Lovely and pleasant in life, in death 
they have not been divided. 


The Rev. Dr. Mullens hed Mr. Ellis“ 
funeral sermon last Sunday evening. We under- 
stand that the discourse will, by request, be 
repeated on Sunday morning next at Wnion Chapel, 

ington (Dr. Allon’s), and will contain some refe- 
rence also to the death of Mrs. Ellis. 


Epitome of Fetus. 


The Queen and Court were to leave Balmoral for 
Windsor last — 1 

On Saturday the Prinoe and Princess of Wales paid a 
visit to Virginia Water. They will open in state the 
Bethnal n Branch Museum next Monday, at 
12.15. he procession will arrive at the museum 
by the Bethnal-green-road, and leave by the 

ackney-road. 

It is rumoured that Prince Arthur is about to 
contribute to one of the magazines a series of 
articles on certain customs in the army. 

The proceeds of the recent fancy fair in Liver- 
pool daring Prince Arthur’s late visit amounted to 
20, 000“., which will de handed over to the new 
Southern Hospital. | 

The Marquis of Lorn has obtained a fortnight’s 
leave of absence from the House of Commons on 
account of ill-health. 

Earl Dufferin has embarked at Londonderry for 
Canada, to assume the Governor-Generalship of 
the Dominion. 

The minimum rate of discount was on Thursda 
reduced by the Bank of England directots to 
bern Committee of the Cobden Club have decided 
on the publication of Mr. Cobden's letters. 


Crystal 1 on Midsummer Day, at Which Mr. 
muster of peers and M. P.'s, and, to the 
John Bull, the difficulty will be to make a selection 
“ribs annual juvenile choral festival of $e 
he annual juvenile featival of the Toni 

Bal Association was held at the Crystal Palste on 

b immense influx of French copper in ths 
country is the subject of a corregpo ce 0 
Times. As an example of the fact, Mr. Robert 


Coningsby says that in exchanging 6s. at twelve 
8 be got seventy-five centimes in French 


it was stated in the House on Thursday night 


that the system of cord communication on railway- 
trains has to a great extent proved a failure. Some 
mode of electric communication is thought of as a 
substitute. 

By a fire which occurred on Saturday i Risby, 
the large cotton mill of Messrs. Armitage and 7 
Warrington, damage estimated at 80, 000%. was 
done. The firm, fortunately, are insured. 

Between sixty and seventy thousand men be- 
longing to the National Miners’ Association, and 
the Amalgamated Association, met at Durham on 
Saturday ; their object being to support the Mines 
— Bill, now before Parliament. 

week the anti-Keogh fever was at its height 
in Ireland. On Wednesday night, about 5, 


people of Waterford burnt effigies of Jud ec | 
ill t 


and Oliver Cromwell on a neighbouring 
heda, on Thursday, an effigy, representin 

Justice Keogh, was carried in procession and burned. 
At a meeting of the Dandalk board of guardians a 
resolution was passed calling on the Government to 
remove Judge Keogh. Several guardians entered a 
— against the resolution, as foreign to the 
usiness of the board. On Sunday, the judge was 
burned in effigy in seven county towns, and at 
Ardee and elsewhere meeti were held, and 
large sums subscribed to 
On Wednesday morni 
—- Harbour, Dublin, per mail-steamer, for 
England. He was guaried by several detectives, 
but there was no attempt at violence. It is 
rumoured that he will now retire on full pay’ 

Mr. Justice Keogm, * in his to = — of 
Commons respecting his inquiry into the way 
election, has scheduled, * been guilty, at 
and previous to that election, of undue influence, 
the Archbishop of Tuam, the Bishop of Clonfert, the 
Bishop of Galway, and thirty-one priests. Several 
of the latter he also schedules as having used threats 
and denunciations (from the altar) of temporal in- 

t 


ury and spiritual punishment. 
l On Saturda afternoon, a bailiff named William 
Kellcher, employed in the office of Mr. Marphy, 
Crown Solicitor of Limerick, was despatch 
serve writs on some tenants residing at Broadford 
county Clare. In the evening he was found in 4 
dying condition on the road near Broadford, with 
his throat cut from ear to ear. He expired shortly 
after being discovered. 

Two fatal bathing accidents in the provinces are 


reported. On Friday aboy, eight years son of Dr. 
Atkinson, of Leeds, and wien Rodier, hie. verness, 
were both drowned in Morecambe Bay. The 

lady lost her life in attempting to save the boy, 
who got out of his depth in wading a us 
pool, On Saturday a boy, about sixteen years of 
age, named Geo Carter, was dro while 
bathing in a claypit in Garrisonane, Birmingham, 
the occurrence being witnessed by a number of his 
companions, who were unable to rescue him, owing 
to his feet having become embedded in the clay 
the bottom. 

No fewer than fifteen mysterious robberies in 
Gray’s-inn took place a little time ago, which were 
at length explained by some of the stolen valuables 
being traced to a police-officer oh duty in the inn. 
This man, David Thomas Edw 
and Elizabeth Hopkins, mother of the latter, were 
tried yesterday, at the Central Criminal Court. 
Edwards was convicted on two indictments, and 
sentenced to five — penal servitude. The wife 
was acquitted. ins was found guilty in one 
case, and sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour. 

In the bankruptcy petition of the Rev. H 
Marchmont, incongruously described as ‘‘a clerk i 
holy orders” and a builder,” an adjournment 
until November was allowed, as twenty or thirty 
meeti would be necessary before the acd 
could be completed. He was said to be doing 
so * at Herne Bay. 


y Mr. Nolan’s costs. 
r. Justice Keogh left 


proposal for arbitration in the dispute 
between the buildi London and their 
workmen has un and this morning a 


yf 
large number of the workshops will be closed. It 
is reckoned 25,000 


that some artisans will to- day 
be thrown out of employment. 
The nomination of candidates for Bed 


state that the Duke of Bedford has no intention to 
interfere with 


the election. . 


risoner guilty of the 
recommended her to 

e crime not havin oo 
. „ the 


ards, Sarah his wife, 
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SUMMARY. 


Tux advent of brilliant summer weather is 
unquestionably the t event of the week. 
We have come to look upon a clear sky and a 
hot sun before Midsummer as a strange phe- 
nomenon, eo that any intelligent foreigner” 

now coming amongst us would declare the 
Nagnich climate to have been grievously ma- 


* ing has got a new and delight- 
col We recognise the virtues of a 
dripping y”—now that it is gone; we 
in y reproach the croakers who have been 
y E the sickliness of the 
; we dw * is to be 
2 v. on the prospect of a fine hay 
ed, of course, the sunshine lasts) ; 
we conjure up visions of summer 
holidays; and, with some confidence, we ven- 
ture without an umbrella, or start on 
an excursion with a minimum of nervous 
apprehension. Then Mr. Mochi and other ex- 
pe are by no means u ' 
e.sensitive barometer of Mark Lane fails at 
the more cheerful reports which are coming in. 
But the same sun which quickens vegetation 


will, let us hope, dry up the copious springs of 
senatorial 8 out the * 
season and the Parliamentary session. 


Adjourument, or no adjournment, is the ques- 
tion of the hour at Geneva. The arbitrators, 
who held a secret session on Monday, meet 


said, the bi 


again to-day. The t hope that something 
— may prs ay of the discussions in 
that Swiss city arises from the fact that Presi- 
dent Grant and his Cabinet have thought it 
needful to abandon their ostentatious country 
excursions, and once more take counsel together 
at Washington. We have it on the authority 
of Mr. Gladstone in the statement made by him 
on Monday night, that the British agent had 
applied for an adjournment, but had not put 
in the summary of the British ments. e 
all-important question therefore is, whether the 
Washington Cabinet will agree to e the 
arbitration, to which per se they do. not — 
if the further pleadings of our Government are 
not formally filed. In a tel from Geneva, 
dated yesterday, it is hinted that the sey ek. a 
commuyications with Washington and London 
may rg! several days, and that in connec- 
tion with the adjournment question, ‘‘ resolute 
efforts are being made to settle the cardinal 
differences, or put them in a fair course for 
settlement.“ iplomacy is still making pro- 
digious efforts to establish an understanding, 
but, unless the atmosphere of Geneva is super- 
latively favourable to decision of p se, we 
must continue to regard the indirect claims as 
insoluble a problem as the squaring of the 
circle. 

The Lords have dealt more mercifully with 
the Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing) Bill than 
with the Ballot Bill. Itis but an instalment 
of a much-needed reform, fully as nae «x 
perhaps as the House of Commons, whic 
contains many powerful champions of the liquor 
traffic, can be induced to accept. The bill does 
restrict the hours of opening, and contajns some 
excellent provisions for regulating the trade 
and punishing adulteration. Its recom- 
mendation is that it is vigorously denounced by 
the Morning Advertiser. 

We have now definite news of the safety and 

health of Dr. J iyi 75 en ' 

e enterprising agent of the New York Herald, 
having —— to Zanzibar with letters from 
the great traveller, who altogether declines to 
leave the interior till he has completed his ex- 

loring work. We shall soon have the first 
details of his discoveries vid New York. Mean- 
while the search expedition remains at Zanzibar, 
Mr. Livi ne going forward with stores to 
his long-absent father at — 2 
The ch National Assembly are still dis- 

ing the Army Reorganisation Bill, und 
continue to obey the behests of the President 
in the ultimate framing of the clauses. Uni- 
versal service is quite abandoned. M. Thiers’ 
last threat of resignation has brought upon 
him a deputation from the Right and Centre, 
whose remonstrances have been treated with 
disdain. The Government have now reopened 
negotiations with Count Arnim, and it is said 
that Prince Bismarck will consent to withdraw 
the German troops from four departments on 
the Ist of Jafiuary and two on the lst of March, 
if France shall pay, before the 15th of Decem- 
ber, twenty millions sterling in cash and a 


„** 


ging in a momentary fling of patrician inde- 
lence — to be purchased by subsequent 
umiliation? It has pleased them to accept 
the principle of the bill on one evening and 
destroy it a week later. They have simply 
shown what they would like to do, not whet 
they will do—to exercise that ‘‘ despotism” 
which Lord Granville warmly denounced on 
Monday night, but which will abate when real 
responsibility is involved. The peers, in fact, 
have their own inscrutable modes of procedure. 
They prefer to advance not in a straight line, 
but with a circumbendibus. Intent upon a 
bargain, they have begun in the American 
fashion with the most exorbitant demands. 

It is impossible to discuss seriously the 
characteristic incidents of Monday night. No 
one can doubt in the face of that curious exhi- 
bition of aristocratic bravado, that it is in the 

wer of the Upper House to bowl over the 
2945 measures like ninepins, and to 
slap the re ntative Chamber in the face. 
It was the observance of a customary formula, 
which always terminates in one way. Had 
their lordships been in earnest, there would 
certainly have been more than 250 hereditary 
legislators present to vote on the bill on Mon- 
day night. If the Tory leaders had really in- 
tended to make the ballot optional, and thus 
entirely emasculate the bill, they would have 
taken care to have had more than eighty-three 
peers out of the numbers at their command to 
support the Dukeof Richmond’samendment. His 
grace must be perfectly aware that a majority 
of sixteen in a House of 150 members not 
frighten Mr. Gladstone and his supporters in 
the Commons. A vote from which such con- 
spicuous supporters of a Conservative policy 
as Lords Derby, Devon, and Sfanhope held 
aloof can haral be regarded as a serious 
— — 5 is, as likely to be adhered 
to at the risk of a serious collision. Possibly, 
as in the case of the Irish Church Bill, their 
lordships may deem it prudent to undo their 
work on the bringing up of the Report. But 
that eventually they will be obliged to abandon 
an amendment, which if persisted in would 
absolutely destroy the measure, can hardly be 
doubted. The equivalent will, we dare say, be 
the apceptance of their proposal for a scrutiny 
of votes, which, if hostile to the object of the 
bill, is not destructive of it. 

The division list of Monday night is more 
suggestive than the debates on the second read- 
ing or in committee. The great Whig houses 
are falling away from the Government at an 
alarming rate. In the majority on the first 
division on Monday are to be found the names 
of Bedford, Norfolk, Somerset, Fortescue, 
Radnor, Russell, Monteagle, Olanricarde, and 
Stanley of Alderley—peers whose historical tradi- 
tions have been usually associated with the Liberal 
party and its measures. Some of them, con- 

icuously the Duke of Bedford and Earl 
Hassel. repeated their vote in favour of the 
optional ot. Whether the phenomenon is 
to be attributed to aversion to secret voting, or 


millions in bankers’ bills at four and eight | to nal feeling, we must conclude that the 
months; the Germans to hold Belfort until the | Whig peers are no longer to be de ed upon 
bills shall be paid. There is thus the p of | to support Liberal principles in House of 


a monster loan which will considerably disturb | Lords. 


the European money-markets. 

The German Parliament has, after long de- 
bates, passed the bill for denaturalising the 
Jesuit and kindred organisations by 183 to 
101 votes, but the measure has, it appears, 
been considerably modified. 


THE BALLOT WITHOUT SECRET 
VOTING. 


In a single night the House of Lords has 
passed the ot Bill through committee, a 
process which taxed the patience of the Com- 
mons for many weeks. The task of their lord- 
ships was an easy one. Imbued with the idea, 
so often thrown oat by Lord Salisbury, that 
they are constantly threatened with a serious 
crisis that never comes, the peers on Monday 
night altered one clause of the bill after 
another, till nothing worth having was left. 
They went to work with a will and a relish. 
The scrutiny, about which there was so much 
conflict in the Commony, was restored; the 
optional ballot carried—the first vote being thus 
quite superfluous; and it was decided that the 
operation of the Act should be limited to the 
end of the year 1880. After debates extending 
over a considerable of two sessions, the 
handiwork of the Government and the Commons 
completed with so much care was in one night 
demolished by the Lords. As Lord Kimber Ney 

is worth no more than so m 
waste paper.” 
There is, nevertheless, no need for an explo- 
sion of indignation at this summary treatment 
of a great reform measure. Oan any one doubt 
that the Tory peers are acting a part—indul- 


But their lordships, whether avowed Conser- 


vati ves or nominal Liberals, must well know. 


that their votes on Monday night will be of no 
avail. The Minister who obh the 2 to 
accept the Irish Church and Bills, will 
find means to make them adopt substantially 
his Ballot Bill, and we may await in patience 
the certain result. Mr. Gladstone will soon 
again have his innings, and assuredly win the 


game. 


THE GALWAY DECISION AND 
PRIESTLY COERCION, 


Tux judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh in the 
Galway election, 71 1 as it is by a decision 
of the Irish Court of Common Pleas, will mark 
a crisis in Irish politics. The House of Com- 
mons has been a little astonished at the results 
of its own legislation. In giving up its own 
8 

n of aj yoni 
appeal, that assembly has been wiser than it 
knew. No election committee would have done 
as Mr. Justice Keogh has done. No inqui 
conducted at Westminster could have elici 
such facts or come to such aconclusion. At 
the — Gary it might have voided the election 
and ordered another; whereas the judge has 
voided Oaptain Nolan’s candidature, and with 
the consent and aid of the Court of Common 
Pleas has establidhed the important principle 
that = intimidation, indeed organised 
effort of any kind to coerce a . 
qualifies the candidate on whose it is 
exercised, and ensures the success of his oppo- 
nent. The value of this decision is in its com- 
pleteness. There is no other way of dealing 
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with spiritual intimidation; and this way is 
effectual. The justice of the case is not only 
met; but som ng like what is called poetical 
justice is done. The effect would have been 
partial, the protection given by the law against 
intimidation would have been imperfect, the 
defeat of the ecclesiastical conspiracy would 
have been remediable, had the seat merely been 
declared vacant. Captain Nolan would have 
been succeeded by another nominee of the 
priesthood. The seating of Captain Trench 
completes the ecclesiastical overthrow. It 

tes the priesthood. It is a new and 
effective example of ‘‘the engineer hoist with 
his own petard.” The one weapon which 
enables an unscrupulous clergy to fight with 
irresistible force, is in their own hands turned 
against themselves. Henceforth to use it is to 
hit a foul blow and lose the fight. 

The public satisfaction at the result of the 
investigation must not cause the details of 
Justice Keogh’s remarkable report to the 
Speaker to overlooked. The judge is 
himself a Roman Catholic, and his account of 
the doings of the clergy of his Church is there- 
fore given as a simple tribute to justice. It 
was proved before him that the clergy whom 
he names ‘‘by threats and denunciations of 
temporal injury and spiritual punishment, 
uttered d or immediately after Divine 
service, and from the altars of their respective 
places of worship and otherwise, intimidated 
and unduly influenced t numbers of 
Roman Catholic electors” to vote for Nolan, 
or to abstain from votin inst him. The 
Archbishop of Tuam and the Bishop of Galwa 
they no sail — — ae ; thou 

were ilty undue influence in 
other forms. One of the * — thus 
inted out as guilty of undue influence, the 

v. Patrick Loftus, denied on his oath a de- 
nunciation which he was clearly proved to 
have uttered, and is reported by the judge as 
guilty of perjury. The Rev. Peter Conway 
and the Rey. P. O’Brien were shown to have 
been engaged in organising a complete system 
of terrorism which, by nocturn visits and 
ning letters, intimidated the electors. 
y of election the Roman Catholic 
clergy actively interfered in the polling, 
4 inciting violent mobs to atta 
Captain nch’s voters, and leading bodies 
pf their own intimidated flocks vote 
for Oaptain Nolan. During the election 
attempts were made to intimidate 
witnesses, and in one case a witness was ad- 
dressed by two Roman Catholic clergymen, the 
James Staunton and the Rev. Patrick 
Lavelle, on the subject of the evidence he was 
about to give, and wasdistinctly told by the former 
that there were two ways of telling the truth, 
and was otherwise cautioned by them as to his 
evidence. The in fact threw aside all 
considerations but the eleo- 
tion. They really acted on the principle, often 
said to be Ubellously attributed to them by their 
r that the end justifles the means. 

end was to make a demonstration in favour 
of denominational education—the means, the 
coercion of the whole of the intelligent portion 
of their own flocks. To them Home Rule meant 
Church Rule. To win the election for Captain 
Nolan was to send to Parliament a supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone who would him on in the 
idered him to be 


e one of winni 


j that we 
tion to these revelations. We are quite ready 
to t that these clerical intimidators entered 
on their work of violence with the best inten- 
tions. They may probably use the plea of one 
of old, The of Thine house hath eaten me 
up.” But lea, to what does it 
amount? 


not the Protestant electors who were thus 
; it was chiefly Roman Cath 
O’Brien, the of Captain Nolan, 
t voter for Captain 


blicl 


that it 
d be 


The most intelligent 
is in permanent political alienation 


from the policy of their leading ecclesiastics. The | 
demand of the Church of Rome that the whole 
education of the country should be handed over 
to it, has really no echo among the intelligent 
laity. During the Galway election the priests 
t together meetings of the farmers, and made 
pass resolutions demanding denomina- 
tional education, but we have Justice Keogh’s 
own opinion that they knew no more of the 
question than they did of the quadrature of the 
circle. They held up their hands at the moet- 
ings—as they voted at the poll—for their priests, 
and not for the resolution or the candidate. 
They were, in fact, under duress. ; 
We must not allow the clamour which is 
being raised against Justice Keogh, nor the 
natural reluctance we have to see a minori 
member seated by a judicial decision, to blin 
us to the meaning of these Galway revelations. 
It is an old trick of detected impostors to raise 
a dust to cover their retreat. The facts remain; 
and when we come to discuss the question of 
Irish education they will tell on the discussion. 
We are witnessing all over Europe an effort on 
the part of the Roman Catholic Church to get 
the education of the people into its hands. 
In Ireland, as elsewhere, the laity are either 
opposed to this effort or lukewarm init. Yet 
so important is it deemed to be, that the priest- 
hood do not shrink from any act which may be 
needful to the assertion of their influence or the 
establishment of their yo Dignified eccle- 
siastics literally go out into the highways and 
the — to compel reluctant voters to the 
poll. e ‘‘ pulpit drum ecclesiastic ” is beat; 
the very altar is made use of; even the canon 
law of the Church itself is violated in the effort. 
The unscrupulousness of these ecclesiastics; 
their readiness to resort to public denunciation, 
violence, conspiracy, and even perjury, is only 
a further testimony to their sense of the 
importance of, the struggle, and to the re- 
luctance of the people to en in it. They 
have to coerce their own flocks to help them to 
coerce us. They make a strong show of —— 
men, but the captains and officers have to stan 
at the head of the ranks to keep the rank-and-file 
from going over to the enemy. Nothing can be 
more hollow, more unreal, than the expression of 
Irish opinion to which we are asked to yield. 
The hold of the ecclesiastics over the Irish 
peo le is relaxing, and Parliament is asked by 
inal Cullen and Dr. McHale to help them 
to rivet it afresh. This is the real mean- 
ing of the noisy demand for denomina- 
tional education in Ireland. It-is not the 
people who ask it, but the — The 
most intelligent of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
like their fellow religionists in France and 
Belgium, prefer to keep education in lay hands, 
and under national rather than ultramontane 
control. By helping them to do this, we shall 
do more to pacify Ireland than could be done by 
giving over the schools to the priesthood who so 
clamorously ask for them. These men whom 
Mr. Justice Keogh has so co usly exposed 
are not the men for whom the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should legislate. Concession will be lost 
on them; favours granted them will be thrown 
away. The Ireland for which we should legis- 
late is that quiet mass of the population who 
look on oe doings 1 their clerical leaders with 
pain ; who requireto beterrorised into supporting 
those leaders, and who will thank us for savi 
them from such indiscreet, 2 — 
tyrannical friends. The very argument 
the Iria priesthood in the fact that the people 
ish pri is the fact that the people 
themselves need to be intimidated into support- 
ng Com and that to yield to such demands is 
to over to spiritual bondage a population, 
the best and most cultivated part of which 
takes unkindly to it or even protests against it. 


THE TRIBUNAL AT GENEVA. 


THE arbitrators, together with the diplomatic 
agents of England and the United States, 
have now assembled at the old historical city 
of Geneva; but we regret to say there appears 
to be little hope of the questions in ute 


between the two nations 1 to arbitra- 
tion. Months, days, at last hours were 


be | wasted in futile controversy or in pedan 


tio 
verbal criticism. The 15th of June found the 
two Governments on the verge-of an agreement, 
and yet they were unable to hit upon the exact 
phraseology in which that agreement should be 
expressed. The British agent has formally 
applied to the arbitrators for an adjournment, 
in order to give time to settle the terms of the 
Supplementary Treaty; but it is extremely 
un kely that the application will be acceded to. 
The Treaty of W gton declares that the 
arguments in the case shall be placed in the 
hands of the arbitrators on or before June 15; and 
it does not appear to give them the power to 
adjourn unless this essential condition of the 
treaty is fulfilled. The American Government 


refused to be a party to the application unless 
the a ents were first filed; and although 
the tribunal must be the sole judge of 
its own powers, it is hardly probable 
that it will consent to the extreme 
course of me its sitti for a 

riod of eight months—unless, indeed, Lord 

ville should succeed in coaxin 

Hamilton Fish into sanctioning an act of very 
doubtful legality. The adjournment of the 
meeting of the arbitrators from Monday till 
to-day, coupled with a report (which we 
believe to be authentic), that the Washington 
Oabinet has been once more called together, 
and that General Schenck’s sleep is again 

ing broken by the despatch and receipt 
of cable telegrams in the middle of the night, 
justifies some hope that diplomacy, which 

ungled so much, may possibly even now 
bungle into some way of keeping the treaty on 
its legs—of revivifying what certainly looks very 
much like a corpse. 

Mr. Bright once remarked of the Reform Bill 
that if half-a-dozen gentlemen — eye 
both sides of the House could be induced to 
to one another across the table, they would soon 
find a means of ing that vexed question. 
General Caleb Oushing, one of the three gounsel 
of the United States at Geneva, has just ex- 

ressed a similar opinion with to the 

ashington Treaty muddle. The General, 
who enjoys the reputation of being the astutest 
lawyer in the United States, remarked to the 
correspondent of the Daily News that “ if he 
and Sir Roundell Palmer had been left alone for 
a few hours some months back, they could have 
settled the whole matter to the satisfaction of 
both countries. We arise from the perusal of 
the seventy-three despatches and other commu- 
nications which Lord Granville placed in the 
hands of members on Monday with the un- 
pleasant conviction that Mr. Caleb Cushing is 
not far wrong, and that the interests of the two 
countries have suffered from too much—not from 
too little—diplomacy. 

From the earlier of the papers now published 
we obtain a clear insight into the cause of the 
fundamental difference in the 1 of 
the treaty which has led to the di ty that 
now exists. The Americans, it appears, never 
intended to press for on account of 
the indirect claims, but desired to obtain a 
judgment on the abstract question; while, on 
the other hand, we understood and determined 
that the claims should be removed altogether 
from the purview of the arbitrators. We 
do not think that this difference was the 
result of practice”: it was the natural 
consequence of the absence of precise and 
logi Nevertheless, it is manifest 
that a eal of what Mr. Bright happily 
characterised as the attorney spirit was shown 
in the American case, in which, notwithstanding 
Mr. Fish’s assurance to the contrary, tbe arbi- 
trators are distinctly called upon not to settle 
an obscure point of international law, but to 
assess the damages which Great Britain ought 
to pay for the prolongation of the war 
the Battle of Gettysburg. Whether the 

utting forward of those claims was due to 
the — of Mr. Bancroft Davis, or to 
the failure of the American Oommissioners to 
convey to their Foreign Office the meani 
which they attached to the treaty—the 
remains that a too s attempt was made 
to import into the treaty an element which ought 
never to have had a place in it, and that 
Washi Cabinet was either too weak or 
too yielding to resist the malign influence 
which threatened to make shipwreck of the 
hopes of all sensible men on doth sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The interest of the new correspondence centres 
in the efforts which the Americans have made to 
modify or get rid of theirexaggerated pretensions. 
There is much that is almost painful in Mr. 
Fish’s r He wants to destroy these 

i 5 t at the same time, he insists that 
their apparition shall haunt the treaty. If 
Great Britain will give up similar claims for 
the future, Mr. Fish will agree that the 
United States shall not press for a —— | 
award of before the Geneva trib ‘ 
on account of the claims respecting which Great 
Britain has ex the opinion that they are 
not included in the submission”; but then he 
will only consent to this on the * 
that there shall be no withdrawal of any part 
the American case. The indirect claims must 
remain, although deprived of their sting; and 
yet Mr. Fish declares that the United States 
‘are as much interested as Great Britain in 
obtaining from the tribunal a decision adverse 
to these claims.” 

From this point we might naturally expect 
the theory of consequential damages to vanish 
into nothingness. The two Governments sub- 
stantially saw eye to eye. Lord Granville wis 
willing to join in a statement that the 
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there grew the famous Draft Article,” better 
known as the Sup tary Treaty. In the 
first instande Mr. Fish objected to the proposal 
for the Draft Article because he thought the 

ish Government wished to compel the 
U States to admit that the indirect claims 
were not ineluded in the treaty. Next, Lord 
the atticle in the form in 
published 


in this cottntry. 
in secret session altered 
7 — so that both Governments were made 
declare that for the future they adopted the 
— that claims for remote or indirect 
osses should not be admitted as the result of 
faiture to observe neutral obligations. Lord 
Granville objected to this language as too vague, 
but was willing to substitute the words of a 
like nature for the words for remote or 


the Senate vee that 
indirect claims should be equally placed under 
4 common ban. To ordinary readers it will 
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HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
Loxpox, June 17, 1872. 
It is a thankless task to attempt to describe what 
been done im the House during the past week. 
Almost the whole interest of the proceedings of the 
House is centred in the Alabama discussions; and 
such is the speed with which the history of the 


I Enc 

is every 
ont of it 
the 


strangers, but nothing very remarkable, or at least 
Nor occurred — nothing in fact which 
is Worth recording over and above the usual Parlia- 
méntary report in the newspapers. Some persons 
nn to think that Mr. 
orrens could bring on his motion about the Treaty ; 
Sir Jenkinson asked him what he 
to do, he of course replied that he had no 
power to alter the arrangement of business, and that 
he was entirely in the hands of the Government. 
Government, it need hardly be said, showed no 
déaire to postpone any of their bills in order to give 
* | | ity, and his motion at pre- 


is never waived. The advent of his lordship was 
préseded by a slight flutter of excitement in the 
House, and presently the doors were flung wide open. 


In the distance in the lobby might be seen a gor- 
geous blaze of scarlet, which we supposed must be 
the nimbus about something above common mor- 
tality, for Lord Charles Russell, the Serjeant-at- 
Arma, left his seat, walked up to the table, and 
taking the mace, wettt down towards the entrance to 
the House. A messenger next advanced and slid 
the brass rod across the between the cross- 
benches. This brass rod is really the bar, but except 
on occasions like this it is never drawn. The door- 
keeper now entered the House, and shouted out 
„Lord Mayor of Dublin,” whereupon the Lord 
Mayor, attended by the Serjeant-at-Arms with the 
mae on his shoulder, and some other corporation 
officer in full dress, advanced to the bar and bowed 
to the Speaker. Lord Mayor of Dublin,” called 
out the Speaker, in a clear voice, what have you 
there?’ A petition, sir,” humbly replied his 
lordship, and the next thing to be done was to 
direct the clerk at the table to go and receive it. 
This the clerk did ; it was read at the table, and the 
Lord Mayor then retired, backwards, bowing as he 
went, till he reached the door not a very easy thing 
to do, let me say. So the corporation got their peti - 
tion presented. W hat it cost to do it is their affair 
and not ours. It is their affair, too, to consider 
whether any substantial advantage was secured by 
this mode of presentation beyond what would have 
been secured by addressing it to their worthy mem- 
ber, Mr. Pim, and putting it in the post-office. 

The interpellations on the Claims were resumed 
Mr. Corrance, who had something to say which 
be cotisidéred so important that he moved the 
adjournment of the House. But the House, un- 
fortunately for Mr. Corrance, seemed to distrust 
his power of illunjinating it, and howled at him 
like a menagerie at feeding time. It was not an 
intermittent noise, but a steady roar, rising and 
falling as if it were produced by the wind. It was 
perfectly continuous, never failing for a moment, 
and as for producing any impression, Mr. Corrance 
might just as well have sought to edify Cheapside 
by playing on a Jew’s harp in the middle of the 
roadway. Ne assuredly but the most solemn 


5 


bens of duty, or the most absorbing conceit, could 


have kept him going. However he held on, but 
when he had finished, the House appeared to have 
been perfectly justified in the prejudgment at 
which it arrived upon his ability. What he 
wanted to know or to do I bave forgotten. It is 
noticeable by the way, how little Mr. Disraeli has 

: in these diurnal debates upon the 

ms. What little he has «aid has been much to 
the point, but his reticence has been as remarkable 
as the garrdlonstess of some of his friends, and, 
testifies to his superiority over them. Amongst 
the miost talkative has been Lord Bury, who may 
now be reckoned as one of Mr. Disrnaeli’s most 
zealous disciples, although he is still described in 
“The Parliamentary Companion asa Liberal. What 
it id which ly prompts his lordship into 
publicity in this matter I know not, save that it 
‘ives him an opportanity of appearing in print. 
2 hing about the Claims is sure to be reported 
in fall length, and in leaded type, and so it is open 
to the dullest soul, by » simple process, to lift 
himself into some sort of notoriety, aud even to 
ensure the transmission of his observations by cable 
to America. It appalled me to reflect, while Lord 
Bury was speaking on Friday, that in five minutes 
afterwards the wires would be flashing his words 


gave the notice should be gibbeted, and so his 6 
shall be omitted. What he propostd te de wee this 
„To ask the (hief Secretary for Ireland whether 
the statement in the public jourmals that Mrs. 
Neill addressed a letter to the lord-lieutenant spect- 
fying the priest by whom and other circumstances 
connected with the altar denunciation on the Sun- 
day preceding her murder is true, and, if so, whe- 
ther any measures were taken in consequence of 
such communication. The Marquis of Hartington, 
in his reply, good-humouredly called attention to 
the peculiarities of the style of this remarkable 
composition ; and they certainly are peculiar, but 
so far as my experience goes, they are not unique. 
Parliamentary grummar is a science by itself, and 
a good long notice or a bill just out of committee 
only becomes semi-intelligible to the uninitiated by 
the insertion of small handposts in it, dirgcting the 
reader,.as he arrives at the nominative cases, to 
the verbs which should follow them. 0 


HINTS ON THE SOCIAL ELEVATION OF 
OUR WORKING MEN. 


When, at the dinner of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Gladstone referred to an article in the Quarterly 
| Review on Architecture, he drew attention to what 
is in other respects a very remarkable production. 
With the worth of its criticism on > al as 
an art at the present time we are not just now 
concerned, though we do not by any means under- 
rate their importance. The writer speaks with 
severity, but not arrogantly ; and if he condemns 
wha. many people admire, he at least gives A rea- 
son for his judgment. The worth of the article tg 
tis lies in that on of it in which the poy 
condition of the poor in our large towns is con- 
sidered, and a remedy proposed. The writer 
says :— 


and terri- 
well, This 


of the dwellings of the 
We ahd ape ent. 


About this, we should say, there can be no doubt.” 


a lower class huddle together, and if not contented 
they look upon their condition as inevitable and 


unchangeable. To quote again from the articlé :— 
A great deal that is very severe is said about 
Classes; but those who know them iu 


across the Atlantic, every word costing its weight | pelled 


in gold, and that; far off in Kansas and California, 
people knowing nothing of his lordship, would, 
probably by the million, take the trouble to read 
what he said. Reckoning up all the subscribers to 
the newspapers who reproduced his lordship’s 
lucubrations ; reckoning up all the minutes which 
all these subscribers spent over these lucubrations, 
it is probably not too much to say that the total 
time spent upon them would, if put together, 
amount to lives of a score or so of adult haman 
beings ; x the net result is the zamé as ff & 
ssapd of n yy devoted the whole of their 
mortal eiatencs to thé study of tat dhe apekh by 
his N The thought is horrible, For his 
lordship J can sure my readers is a Lord, and 


not amend. 

negligence, or, as I rather incline to think, it was 
a practical joke, it is not possible to say with cer- 
tainty. There is no reason why the member who 
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is seen, and nearly always in his working-dress. 
Whether it is now possible to make a change so 
great as that which is involved in the loss of an 
entire profession we cannot say ; nor whether it be 
possible to make progress by going back.” As 
to the immediate practical value of both of these 

ions we are not much concerned. We were 
struck with the essay because of its originality, 
boldness, and force of expression; and chiefly 
because, instead of the common-places about the 
wretched dwellings of the lower artisan class, we 
found a new suggestion towards regeneration by 
self-help. For these reasons we desire to call the 
attention of our readers to it. We may all of us 
be the wiser and perhaps the richer for its exposi- 
tion of the present state of architecture ; but more 
especially by those who are interested in the im- 
provement of society the passage to which we have 
made special reference should be read in full. 


FOUNDATION DAY—MILL HILL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


On Wednesday last there was a numerous at- 
tendance of ladies and gentlemen at Mill Hill 
Grammar School, in the hope of having a pleasant 
day, and of hearing Earl Russell. The first hope 
was fulfilled ; the second was not—for his noble 
lordship pleaded unavoidable engagements else- 
where. His place was, however, efficiently filled 
by Edward Baines, Esq., M.P., who testified to 
the services of Earl Russell as statesman, and his- 
torian, and scholar, and read a letter from his 
lordship, in which he wrote—‘‘I hope that the 
Rev. Dr. Halley or Mr. Edward Baines will have 
the goodness to express the deep interest I feel in 
the higher education of the sons of the wealthier 
middle classes of Dissenters which is so intimately 
connected with such public schools as that of Mill 
Hill. I understand that the arrangements made 
at Mill Hill for education are both extremely judi- 
cious and remarkably successful. In the year 1835 
I laboured in the House of Commons to obtain 
legislative sanction for the establishment of the 
London University, and with the help of Lord 
Monteagle our efforts obtained the approval of a 
— majority. It was not till last year that Oxford 

Cambridge opened fully the degrees of the 
universities to Dissenters. But, in the meantime, 
the as „ by the London University 
have i 2 value both in England and on 
the continent of Europe. The chains of bigotry 
e 


are everywhere falling off, and the voices o 
most eminent statesmen now living are contri- 
buting to the triumph of religious liberty all over 
the world. I hope you will add a few words of 
ent on my behalf to the scholars of Mill 
Hill. I wish them success in their studies, and 
the enjoyment of the pleasure of that knowledge 
which from day to day they are acquiring.” After 
this letter been read, the work of rewardin 
the meritorious took place in the chapel, whic 
was well filled by the — and their friends and 
relations. The following is the list of successful 


tes 

Tue Gorp Mepat (Arnold Horne). — This prize 
had not been awarded for thirty-five previously. 

Sitver Mepa..—Herbert Tucker. 

Goop Conpuct Prize.—Awarded mainly by the 
votes of the boys—B. F. Smith. 

Form Prizes.—Sixth Form—1. W. C. Pedler; 2. 

M. Wood; Fifth Form—1. C. Downing; 2. 

Scrutton; 3. A. Horne; 4. 


E. S. Wey- 


14 E. Southwell. First aon) E. 
Theobald ; 2. H. Watts; 3. E. P. Powell; 4. H. 
Prizes.—For the best Latin Essay, given 

by the head master—W. C. Pedler. For lish 
: to 1 under sixteen’ given the 
head: master — T. E. Scrutton. For i erse, 


to over sixteen, given “7 Se head master—E. 
D. For i erse, to boys under 
sixteen, — *. the 1 master —E. S. 5 - 
mouth. For Scripture wledge, given 

Scott, Esq., F.R.A.S.—C. Downing. For the Greek 


Text of the New Testament, given by the secre- 
tary, the Rev. R. H. Marten, 4.1. E. Scrut- 
For 9 by the treasurer, Thos. 
gorutton, Esq.—H. Tucker. For best collec- 
n 
„ M. D., . Stratten, 
a fag C. Pedler; 2. 5 fea. Price, 
eq or given 
Solo—]. P. L be H. K. Smith. Choral 
Price, J. W. Sharpe, A. 
Fase, W. Hayorot, 1. H. . 
ersey, W. 0 H. W. 
W. Callandar, M. Whit- 
For passing the bridge 


iven by 


Local Examination with most distinction, in First- 
class Honours, given by J. H. Taylor, Esq., 
M. A., and J. A. I Murray, Es. — I. T. E. Scrut- 
ton; 2. C. Downing. For Early pnghieh, given by 
the Early English Text Society—E. 5. Weymouth. 
Additional Prize, given by the examiner, the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D.—W. C. Pedler. For Drawing, 
iven by G. Brightwell, Esq.—A. Horne, i 
arten. 
IN MemortaM” Prizes. — On obtaining Scholar- 
‘ships.—Seniors : T. E. Scrutton, E. 8. Weymouth. 
Juniors: A. W. Alcock, H. M. Kersey. 


At the close of the proceedings the CHAIRMAN 
congratulated such boys as had been successful 
on the work they had done, and impressed on all 
the need there was of hard work to win one’s way 
in the world. 

A short interval of time was then allotted to 
general conversation. A walk through the grounds, 
an inspection of the premises, and then came the 
hour of luncheon, the numerous attendance at which 
testified to the popularity of New Foundation Day. 
On this occasion the Rev. Dr. Halley presided, and 
justice having been done to such creature comforts 
as had been provided, and to the toast of the 
Queen, the CHAIRMAN, after enumerating all the 
head masters, whom he had known personally, be- 
ginning with Atkinson, and including such names 
as — | Humphrey, Wood, Berry, and Priestly, 
282 the health of their respected friend, Dr. 
Veymouth. (Loud cheering.) 


Dr. WreymovuTnu, who was received with immense 
applause, said that it was his duty on that occasion 
to present what must be regarded as a sort of annual 
report. He did so with almost unmingled satis- 
faction. Undoubtedly the absence of the noble 
earl was a drawback to the pleasure of the day, but 
the loss was in some degree compensated for by the 
presence of their chairman, who had just claim to 
a foremost place among those theologians whose 
eminence, at once as preacher, writer, and instruc- 
tors of the rising ministry, is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. He was also to see so numerous an 
attendance, but his chief pleasure consisted in 
being able to declare that the school was in a tho- 
roug — — state, both physically, intel - 
lectually, and morally. As to physical condition, 
he was happy to say that, with considerably more 
than a hundred boys in the school during the last 
twelve months, theré had not been a single case of 
serious malady. Testimony was, borne to the kind 
watchfulness in such matters of the lady matron, 
Miss Cooke. As to moral health, the Doctor main- 
tained that there were few schools, large or small, 
in which there was a more general wish to do the 
thing that was right, or in which there was less 
quarrelling and bullying, or a livelier sense of 
honour, or more truthfulness, or a deeper sense of 
responsibility for the character of the school, or a 
greater desire to guard against the various dangers 
that beset schoolboy life. As to the efficiency of 
the staff, and the industry inculcated at sch it 
was sufficient to point to the fact that since last 
annual meeting four boys had passed the matricula- 
tion examination of the University of London. A 
former pupil—Mr. Eustace John Kitto—had come 
out fourth at the late India Civil Service examina- 
tion, and in December last, when the Doctor had 
ventured on the bold experiment of sending in, not 
picked boys, but the whole of the upper school, 
to the Cambridge local examination, twenty-five 
candidates were successful. Not only had no 
school of equal size in the kingdom passed so large 
a number, but the honours also and marks of 
special distinction gained, were far above the 
average. The next topic referred was Sunday ar- 
rangements. The Doctor stated that, for some 
time, he had undertaken the duties of the pulpit 
himself, but he was unequal to the task, and he had 
arranged next term to obtain assistance in this as 
well as in another department from the Rev. Robert 
Harley, at present the pastor of one of the Inde- 
— churches in Leicester, and formerly Pro- 
essor of Logic and Mathematics at Airedale 
College, Bradford. Mr. Harley’s excellent attain- 
ments as mathematician have obtained for him the 
high distinction of being elected F.R.S., and the 
testimonies Dr. Weymouth read from such men as 
Sir John Herschell, Professor Cayley, Professor de 
my. om and others, left nothing more to be said 
on this head. The Doctor then referred to = 
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truths of infinite movement in which all Evan- 
= Protestants all , which the minds of 

ys may be invited and urged to embrace, while 
ight be left for the study of 

uth then spoke of the 
. had been contributed, but 
lace. He could not 


controverted topics 
maturer years. Dr. We 
organ, towards which 

which was not yet in its 


object to the appeal made for help. The school 


was not a commercial ulation. All the profits 
of it go to the school itself, and not to 14 
prietary body. £30,000 had been spent by t t 

eneration on the school, and now, like wealthy 

arrow, they were appealing to the public. Men- 
tion was e of the gentlemen who had assisted 
Dr. Weymouth in the religious instruction of his 
pupils, such as the Rev. Professor Charlton, of Ply- 
mouth ; the Kev. T. Fison, of Hendon; the Rev. 
S. W. M‘All, of Finchley; the Rev. J. Pillans, 
the Rev. Edward White, the Rev. J. Birt, and the 
Rev. Mr. Verrall. . 


— | 


Dr. Parker, who said he was glad to be there, and 
to listen to such a statement as that made by Dr. 
Weymouth, gave the toast, Prosperity to Mill 
Hill School.” Mr. Thomas Scrutton, the treasurer, 
in acknowledging it, said he had a great affection 
for the old place. It was thirty years since he was 
there. That had been an exciting day for all, and 
he suggested a holiday next day—a boon which the 
head master readily granted. Dr. Halley here 
called on the medical officer of the place, who 
testified that he knew no locality so healthy. The 
Rev. R. M. Gunn then proposed the Old Boys.” 
In his time he said the discipline was severe. He 
spoke of the staunch friendship of the old boys, 
and humorously contrasted their condition with 
that of the present generation. Mr. Alfred Smart, 
who had left the place thirty-three years, responded. 
He was almost overcome when he entered the 
chapel that morning. He remembered well Mr. 
Clayton, and was one of the boys who had hel 
to bring him home when he suddenly died. e 
testified to the care taken of their morals in his 
time, when the only things for which the boys were 

unished were breaking bounds and telling lies. 

he Rev. J. Smedmore, of Barking, then gave The 
Ladies” a toast always rapturously received. 
Very briefly Mr. Edward Baines proposed the 
health of Lord Russell, and Dr. Weymouth gave 
that of Dr. Halley, who replied with his usual 
force, and humorously referred to his intimacy with 
Wood and Maygood, and the founders of other 
schools. After that the company proceeded to the 
chapel, where the boys gave a concert. There was 
also a grand cricket match between the Uld Boys 
and the New, and then came the shacies of evening, 
and another new foundation day at Mill Hill had 
passed off with unusual éc/at. 


THE ASYLUM FOR FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN, 


On Tuesday last the annual /éte-day of this insti- 
tution was held at Reedham, under the presidency 
of the Hon. and Rev.G. W. Bourke. The attendance 
was large, and the intensest interest was shown in all 
the proceedings of the day, which, in spite of the 
extreme heat, was a busy one. It was at a few 
minutes past ten that the special train left London 
Bridge, and it was not till eight o’clock p.m. that it 
left Reedham on its return home. At eleven, or 
thereabouts, the examination, which was conducted 


by Mr. Curtis, B.A., of the Borough-road, and Mr. 
Saunders, commenced. The examination lasted till 
nearly half-past two, and was of the most searching 
and satisfactory character. There was reading, 
then English history, then English „then 
Holy Seripture, then Biblical y, then 
mental arithmetic, and then the little ones were 
tested in their knowledge of Scripture, and reading, 
and spelling, and general subjects, and arithmetic. 
Besides, there h been pleasant interludes of 
singing; and further, Annie Legier had re- 
cited the ballad of ‘‘ Riou,” and John Gil- 
bert Gates ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” in a most 
effective manner. The examination was conside- 
rably relieved by the singing of the 9 and girls 
together, and then by the boys and girls separately, 
which was in the highest degree, as regards time 
and execution, truly admirable. After the boys 
and girls had performed their part, there was an 
examination of the infants’ school, which consists 
of some fifty-three children, in Scripture-reading, 
spelling and general subjects, and arithmetic. 

hese fittle ones reflected great credit on the young 
lady, Miss Seward, who had the care of them. 
During the examinations, specimens of the pupils’ 
proficiency in drawing and writing and book-keeping 
were handed around, and all felt that the master, 
Mr. Edmeds, and the head mistress, Miss Wood, 
had done all that they could for the welfare of the 
children committed to their charge. At the pre- 
sent time this lady has eighty, and Mr. Edmeds 
122, under their care. The morning examination 
over, the company partook of a luncheon served up 
in an adjoining marquee ; when, after the creature 
wants had been satisfied—not a very easy — 
considering that the attendance was considerably 
larger than was anticipated—the chairman proposed 
the health of the Queen, which gave the boys another 
opportunity of exhibiting their voc wers. 
Luncheon over, again the guests reassembled in the 
dining-hall to hear the little ones give a dialogue on 
‘* Cruelty to Animals,” very cleverly and effectively 
rendered, and the important lessons of which it is 
to be hoped may be of an abiding character. Then 
came the adjudication of the prizes given by Mrs. 
Butt, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. og Mrs. G. W. 
Davies, Mr. Harvey, Mr. G. Tyler, Dr. Robertson, 
Mr. B. Clarke, and Mrs. Spalding, ex-pupils, Mr. 
Gadd and Mr. Hart as regards the girls; and as 
regards the boys, given, in addition to those 
alread 


named, b r. Sargood, Mr. T. Tur- 
ner, Mr. Twining, Rev. T. W. Aveling, and 
old scholars. ere were also six prizes 


for the little ones, and a copious distribution of 
toys suited to the most infantine capacity. Pre- 
viously, however, to distributing the prizes, the 
Chairman, who modestly claimed to be no speaker, 
spoke of the interest he took in the school, and of 
his delight at their proficiency, especially in their 
knowledge of Scripture. He was glad to be 
there, in spite of their differences on minor subjects, 


and to feel that Christian charity made them all 
one. After the examination, Mr. Sargood, an old 
| friend to the institution, expressed pleasure 
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e airman, which was 
uently seconded by the Rev. T. W. Aveling, and 
ha been put and carried and R. 
chairman, the business of the day 

over, Tea and coffee were then served up in 
and the rest of the evening 


to the many ladies present ; and 


at them all thore, and trusted to see th 
all at his ‘be 


committee would be 
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, Dr. Norman MoLrop, editor of 


the Barony parish of 


Titernture. 
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THE CHURCH AND DISSENT." 


The Canon of Salisbury to whom Oxford is 
indebted for the Bampton Lectureship directs 
that the eight Divinity Lecture Sermous,“ for 
whose annual delivery he well provides, ‘‘ shall 
„be preached upon either of the following 
‘ subjects—to confirm and establish the Chris- 
„tian faith, and to confute all heretics and 
‘‘gchismatics, &.“ Mr. Ourteis, the lecturer 
for the past year, undertook tbe task, difficult 

haps, yet evidently not uncongenial, of deal- 
ing with the unhappy individugls described as 
‘‘heretics and schismatics, with the view not 
only of controverting their errors, but of point- 
ing out to them the false conceptions they have 
formed of the Anglican Church, and of per- 
suading them to re-enter her communion. He 
sees with alarm the movements by which the 
„hole vast Roman communion has surrendered 
itself perinde ac cadaver’ to the guidance of 
„ the General of the Jesuits; and has become 
‘* travestied from a church into a military com- 
‘*pany, who march (it almost seems as if they cared 
„not whither) at the word of Papal command. 
He believes that the days of Puritanism are 
almost over, and indeed, seems to fancy that it 
is already in its death throes, and looking 
forward fears ‘‘ the fanatical Lamaism of modern 
Rome, and the sceptical materialism of modern 
„Paris, which threaten to share the future 
„between them, and draw asunder into two 
„great hostile camps the slaves of mere senti- 
„ment and the slaves of undisciplined and im- 
„moral reason.” The only power that is able 


he | effectually to contend against these two evil 
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the following list 
and Jancers :— 


tendencies is Teutonic Ohristianity, properly 
organised, and that organisation is to be effected 
by a development of what he calls the Old 
** Oatholic” of the Church, the theory of 
which is that as the Bishop of Rome ie the 
Patriarch of the Latin Church, and the Bishop 
„A Constantinople is the Patriarch of the 
„Eastern Church, so the Archbishop of Oanter- 
„ bury is the Patriarch of (at least) the English- 
„ * churches—if he may not fairly claim 
‘the presidency of the whole Teutonic Church, 
‘‘which owes its foundation to English mis- 
“sions.” If our hope of overcoming the perils 
by which we are threatened lies in the realisa- 
tion of such an ideal as this we are in evil case 
indeed. The complete overthrow of the Pa 
power would not imply a revolution more com- 
ery than the subjection of the free churches 
t form part of Teutonic Christianity to thesway 
of a hierarchy with our Primate at its head (nor 
would there begreater difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment). If Puritanism be dying, it 
has a marvellous amount of life still leftin it, and 


_| the capacities for growth which it still exhibits 


would prevent any but the most sanguine 
dreamer from fancying that the day of ite de- 
draweth near. If, indeed, its essential 
octrines were (1) ‘‘the absolute supremacy of 
the mere letter of Scripture over the con- 
** science and reason of mankind, and (2) the 
** doctrine of election, by which is involved the 
** conception of God as a being whose character 
is so entirely incommensurate with our own, 
that He can bring into existence, and even 
„seem to welcome within the arms of His 
‘* mercy, millions of human beings whom He 
‘* has all along predestined, without any possi- 
‘* bility of escape, to a never-ending eternity of 
‘* excruciating torments, we should agree with 
our author that its course was almost run, and 
that there are influences abroad which ensure 
its early destruction. But Puritanism is many- 
sided : it has its purely ecclesiastical as well as 
its theological and its moral side; and though 
the world has outlived its theology, and though 
the churches which have su ed to the heri- 
tage of its traditions and principles are grow- 
ingly indisposed to adhere to all the minutia of 
its discipline, its great ecclesiastical princi 
ite assertion of the rights of the indi 
Obristian in opposition to the pretensions of 
e ood, its maintenance of the spiritual 
rand independence of the Ohurch, and 
what Mr. Curteis calls its merely negative 
„protests against a su over-externalism 
in the Church are 


© Dissent in its Relation to the Church of England. 
Eight Leccures ched before the University of Oxford, 


. a year 1 a on the ate of * vO Rev, 
ohn Bampton, M. A., Canon o ry. nan 
swe Ko. (London: Macmillan 


HERBERT CURTEIS, 
Co 


and Co.) 


the | working of Dissent. It is si 


the establishment of a grand Teutonic Church 
on the Old Catholic” model they would be 
— the triumph of the Gospel in the 
world. 


Perhaps the manner in which the doctrine of 
election is described above will hardly dispose 
our readers to expect that Mr. Curteis has given 
a description of Dissent in its several variet e; 
which they themselves would admit to be fair. 
That in endeavouring to aid Churchmen in 
forming an intelligent and candid judgment 
as to what — these Dissenting denomi- 
„nations, of which we hear almost to satiety, 
„really are, he has done his best to be accu- 
rate and impartial we do not doubt. But it 
was all but impossible for one with convictions 
so strong to be dispassionate. If we thought 
that Dissenting churches were the fatal hin- 
drance to the establishment of that ecclesiastical 
unity which we deemed essential to the victory 
of truth, if we felt as he does the imminent peril 
of the present crisis and believed that its danger 
was aggravated a hundred-fold by the existence 
of these unhappy divisions, and that they could 
only be cured by means of elaborate organisa- 
tion, if we regarded the controversy between 
Church and Dissent as ‘‘ a contemptible, if it 
‘‘ were not also treasonable, internecine war,“ 
we do not think ye could judge the sects with- 
out prejudice. t it be said, however, in 
justice to Mr. Curteis, that he has sought to 
understand us, and if, as it appeara to us, he 
has not always succeeded, it has not been for 
want of diligence. He has gone to the original 
authorities and has evidently read Dissenting 
literature with a diligence which we suspect is 
not very common among Dissenters themselves. 
Of course, he has studied our various works on 
Church history, regarding them with vaned 
feelings, from the admiration excited by the calm 
‘‘ reasonableness of men like Dr. Stoughton and 
„Dr. Robert Vaughan (the latter of whom, 
however, sometimes comes in for censure) to the 
condemnation called forth by the ‘‘ violence of 
„those party writers, among whom seem to 
be reckoned Neal, Hanbury, Fletcher, and 
Skeats. We may have the opportunity after- 
wards of noticing his criticisms on some of these 
writers, but at present we simply note the care 
with which they seem to have been studied. 
The two series ok Ecclesia” and the essays on 
Religious Republics,” have also naturally 
enough, been carefully examined, and so have 


the pa read at meetings of the C ga- 
tional Union and ublished in the Lear Book. 
The testimomy to the value of these is so honour- 
able to all parties that we quote it: It would 
be difficult to find anywhere a more edifying 
or interesting series of on subjects 
‘* connected with religion and the Church, than 
„(as far as the present writer has seen them) 
those which are written by various Indepen- 
dent ministers, and attached annually to the 
‘‘ Congregational Year-book. It would be 
“equally difficult to point out an abler 
“or truer series of essays on esias- 
‘tical matters thau those contained in 
„the work entitled Ecclesia.’”” We are a little 
surprised that one who has taken so much pains 
should at the foot of a number of references to 
Mr. Miall's“ Nonconformist’s Sketch Book,“ Mr. 
Binney’s celebrated Address at the ng 
“of the Weigh-house Chapel, Mr. Dale’s 
lecture on the Pilgrim Fathers,” and Mr. 
Baptist Noel’s essay, all of them easily accessible, 
add I am indebted for some of these references 
‘‘to the ‘Church and State Handy-book.’’’ Quota- 
tions in such handbooks are always of doubtful 
value, and we question whether the lecturer would 
have used some of them as he has done if he had 
taken them from the books themselves. But 
we are chiefly astonished that a work meant te 
be of high r should be lowered by any 
references to the Rev. Brewin Grant’s autobio- 
phy. We shall not attempt to characterise 
t remarkable production as it deserves, and, 
in fact, we thought that with intelligent and 
candid pee it would have found its proper level. 
But as Mr. Curteis Nr it more than once 
as an authority we are bound, without em loying 
any stronger term, to describe it as a 0 
misrepresentations. Nothing certainly is less 
likely to produce a better understanding between 
the opposing parties than a reference to such 
testimony to substantiate a view of the ant — 
y ou 
place in a work which hasa claim to seholar- 
ship, and is meant to do justiee to all parties. 
That Mr. Ourteis has this 86 there can be 


te S F pe de 
Dissenters N all 
but impossible that he can thoroughly appre- 
ciate their position. He admires and recognises 
fully the excellence of individual men, he will 
not withhold—he believes no Churchman new- 
‘‘a-days withholds—a just encomium from the 
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“Con tionalist members of our common 
« Christendom, for the missionary work that 
“they have done (with other Dissenting bodies) 
“in the dark places of this country as well as in 
“foreign lands.“ He would redress all political 
wrongs, and, as far as possible, heal every social 
ound. But he has a strong Church theury 
which he maintains, and this itself destroys all 
kind of sympathy with Dissent. His sympathies 
are broad, but his principles are hig and 
therefore, though he may be attracted to indi- 
vidual Dissenters, and though in his dealings 
with them he may be guided not only by justice 
but by liberal and generous sentiment, the 

em is so contrary to all his conceptions that 
1 ntation of it is almost necessarily one- 
sided 


His startinz-point is that Christ intended to 
establish a great society. and that the compara- 
tive failure of Christianity in the world is due 
to the dissensions that have destroyed the unity of 
the Church, and prevented her from fulfilling 
the work which he had assigned her. The 
following sketch will show how vigorously our 
author can set forth his views, and how, having 
stich Views as to the present state of Christianity, 
he should feel strongly in relation to what he 
regards as a chief cause of the weakness he de- 

After rapidly surveying the state of 
Other parte of the world and the languishing 
Condition of many Christian missions, the 
Strange phenomena seen in Africa, that throws 
the very Church that would convert her into 
convulsions, by the hard, plain common sense 
of a Zulu herdsman, the isolation and ultra- 
“ Conservatism ”’ of the ancient Eastern Church, 
and the existing chaos both of speculation 
and of ecclesiastical polity” in America, he 


proceeds to speak thus of England :— 


And what shall we say of our own country, and of 
Christianity as it is presented and organise! among 
Guteelves? Can any man, of any sect or of any school 
ef opinions, say be is satisfied with things as they are? 
that religion in England seems to him to have taken 
just such a form as the great Head and Fouudler of the 
Church wonld mst desire, and on which His eye must 
rest, as the world revolves beneath Him, with (at last) 
an ‘hed smile of perfect satisfaction ! 

* all kuow too well the facts of the cate, to 
think so for a moment. We all suspect too surely the 
digeanes that are rr the very existence of any 

Christianity at allin this country, And we 
therefore, with a feverish haste that betrays 

the secret misgivings ok our hearts, to stimulate hea 
agitation en aimless activity, or lee by a 
ostentation of freedom and spontaneous impulses, 
wh rA. LN. IA en not 
K ol the Church of Eagland only, but of English 
un, and of Christ's religion as it has come, in 
of to take organic and to t 
itself before eyes of God and man, in these 
And imp o fuots are these : first of all, that nearly 
r af the adult population of this country rejects 
ministratious of all the sects and of all the Chris 
ag Nig os gene alike ; and that this third comprises 
in merely the waits and strays of every class in 
sodlety, the careless and unbelieving and backsliding 
‘nits which of course will always have to be made 
allowanee for in every part of Curistendom, but—what 
ig far more startling, and should arrest the attention of 
every thoughtful man—almost the whole of ove large 
class of society, and that the class which has just attained 
su; Teme political power. For, it seems, there is no 
reasonable doubt, that the working claxs, as a whole, 
is aliewate:! from Christianity in its nt forms, Not 
that it is alienated from essential Christianity or from 
Chriss. Nothing could be further from the truth. Nor 
is it affenated nearly so far from the Church of England 
and ite daughter suciety the Wesleyan body, as from 
the smaller an,! more exclusive Dissenting systems. 
But still, dislike and neglect of all our systems are too 
matifestly displayed to be fur a moment mistaken by 
any unbiassed obser ver. 


Perhaps, after all, Mr. Curteis does not take 
uite sodesponding a view as this would indicate. 
it were true, it certainly would furnish a very 
serious count in an indictment of that Hote lish- 
ment which he is so anxious to defend. But when 


he 81 at the subject in that aspect, and is 
aling with the expressions of Mr. Binney and 
„Niall, and especially with Mr. Baptist 


Church and State, in any sonntay, is unprin- 
© says: 
10 '—we ask, in incredulous amazement, Is the 
in which we live, then, so degraded, ruined 
miserable a country, as strely under this hypothesis it 
t tobe? Is piety quite worn out among us! Is 
on p gover leas aes et pig Wag 
® ‘blunder’ so obvio we t— 
apiece vh Establishment of ene 1200 y hold 
up our as a 1 Or doe: 
lieve--beyoud the limits of the very —~ pm Dissent- 
goodness and 7 that 


ing cirsles—that all the is 
among ug is ‘ue to Nonconformit Are there 
not persons, and those not the observant of 
who hold the very best of 
— aud 4 ¢ — 1 Ny with in this 
are espec who. been i 
under the trang nil 3 teaching arid —7 ate ths 


wd are not going to Gitcuts the véry 
and delicate question here raised 2 to the 
relative piety of Churchmen and Dissenters 


monpopolised by any church, and we honon: 
many men who have been trained under th; 
* trariquil teaching and comely ritual of the 


‘(oak 


| . 


‘Established Church” as much as we honour 
any Dissenters. But to us there is a discre- 
pancy between the two representations we have 

uoted above, arising from the colouring given 
to the first representation by the author's deep 
sense of the evils growing out of the breach in 
unity due to the self-will of Dissent. For us 
the story of the Church and its controversies 
has a ‘Rorent moral from that it suggests to 
him, but we must defer our further examination 
of the subject to a future article. The book is 
full of material for careful thought. It passes 
all the leading Dissenting denominations, 
among which it includes the Roman Catholics, 
in review, and these views from an outsider are 
often fresh and striking. It is written in a 
forcible style, and though it insists strongly on 
its own theory, is free from the taint of bigotry. 
We hope shortly to take up some of the many 
points to which it invites attention. 
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RECENT POETRY.* 


The month of May is proverbially the poet's 
month. Last year Mr. Browning characteris- 
tically devoted himself to what he called a May- 
month’s amusement— Balaustion,”’ with the 
unique Transcript from Euripides. And this 
year also May has been especially favoured 
with gifts of w Al Not for long has there 
been such an — t outpouring of verse for 
public delectation as during the past month or 
six weeks. And the 45 and spirit have been 
varied enough for tastes and all seekers 
—Scripture dramas, epics, hillside rhymes, 
lyrical dramas, sonnets, and satires; Professor 
Blackie even promising a series of lays, which 
is to supersede a guide- for highland travel, 
and to make glad the heart of the summer 
tourist! This is all as it should be. Poetry 
would be welcome, even though other streams 
of spiritua! refreshing did not dry up; and ata 
time when the publishers withhold their hands 
from heavier ventures, and we all begin to 
think of holidaying in some form or anvther, 
it is pleasant to get rhymes instead of reason- 
ings, silvery lines for logical deductions, and 
figures (of speech) in place of hard facts and 
arguments. So we dip into our volumes, well- 
disposed to take the best out of them the very 
spirit in which poetry should be read. 

Mr. Browning again! Is it not possible that 
even he—with his inexhaustible wealth of 
thought and language, his subtle insights, and 
his peculiar power of ewift transition from one 
mental to another—may, after all, write 
too much, and at once injure himself and his 
reputation. Three books within one year is 
surely too much; and this Fine is Mr, 
Browning's third book since last May; Prince 
‘* Hohenstiel”” having been his second. But 
„ Fifine” shows no falling off in Mr. Brown- 
ing's peculiar power. He revels in metaphysical 

nements, he plays with the most abstruse 
speculations. He cannot content himself with 
the ordinary aspect of things, however deepl 
attracted he may be bY em; he must fin 
some dramatic pretext for transforming them 
into mere whereon to hang the mixed 
beads of his ix vention. And truly they some- 
times have a dash of the grotesque and bizarre, 
arising as much from the queer order in which 
they are arran as anything else; and 
„Fiüne is the best illustration that possibly 
could be given of it. The poet and his wife, 
Elvire, N through the streets of Pornio, 
seé a lot of players posturin, before a show- 
booth. The poet's eye is cought by one of 

than the rest 


them—a gipsy A „and he 
oF W8 a piece Ly . her n 

passes. ife, jealous or not, is disposed 
to look somewhat ill - on her husband’s 


admiration, andexpresses herselfso. He justifies 
himself, and apologises for Fitine” ; and this 
is the whole story, though Mr. Browning, as we 
might expect, es it an occasion for giving 
forth his thoughts on art, on beauty, and a 
hundred kindred topics—the text of all bei 
that human education, both individually an 
socially, F155 practice in the false to the 
true. Fifine therefore is not a poem to be 
read ina lazy mood: it mental exertion 
and fully awakened sympathy ; for Bre ) 
ing here, as much as in any of his for 
works, seems to scorn, all ordinary 
association, and to ind wise in the mx : 
intellectual freaks, and there, however, 
we come on passages of great beauty, as 
Line ut the Fair. By Rosert Browsryd. 
th, Elder and Co.) . 
2. Three Books of Song. By H. Wapsworthk bond. 


author of be Masque ef Shadows,” Ko., xc. 


ö „ King and Co.) 
We believe that goodness and piety are noi | 


4. Pai For Thoughts.” By A. P. T. Waitvey, 
thor of “‘ The . (Strahan and Co. 
1 Hillside Khymes. (Glasgow: James Mi . 


* wh of Fifine, and one or two little pit 
of lan 

to be observed in these, and Mr. Browni 
force is reserved for such p 
relation of the soul to the outer world: 


) : ' . 48 
Life and Degel. By Jonx Payne, : 
ald — 1 8 ae tending to affectation, have yet an absorbing 


scape; but there is a certain impati 
as this on 


And what a world foreach | 
Must 8 be i’ the soul—sccept that mode of 
speech — N 
Whether an aura gird the soul, wherein it seems 
To float and move, a belt of all the glints and g 
* from out that world, its weaklier fellows 
vnDb 
So dead and cold; or whether these not so much 
surround, 
As pass into the soul itself, add worth to worth, 
4 * enriches blood, and straightway send it 
orth, 
uering and to conquer through all eterni 
That's battle without end. ng we 


T search but cannot see 
What purpose serves the soul that strives, or world it 
tries 
Conclusions with, unless the fruit of victories 
Stay, one and all, stored up aud teed its own 
For ever, by some mode whereby shall be made 
known 
The gain of every life. Death reads the title clear— 
bad each soul for itself conquered from out things 
ere ; 
Since, in the seeing soul, all worth lies, I assert— 
And nought i’ the world, which, save for soul that 


sees, inert 
Was, is, and would be ever—stuff for tratismuting— 
nu 


And void until man’s breath evoke the beautiful— 

But, touched aright, prompt yields each particle, its 
tongue 

Of — flame no matter whence flame 

From gums and spice, or else from straw and . 
ness, 

So long as soul has power to make them burn, express 

Woes, ights and warms henceforth, leaves only ash 


beb 
Howe’er the chance: if soul be pri to find 
Food so soon that, at first snatch of eye, suck of 


breath, 
It sball absorb pure life; or, rather, meeting death 
I’ the shape of ugliness, by fortunate recoil 

So put on its resource, it finds therein a foil 

For a new birth of life, the challenged soul's response 
To ugliness and death—oreation for the nones.” 


Mr. Longfellow brings us a gift of a very 
different order; full of that pi que glow, 
and sweet effusivo sentiment, whi | 
tend to clog a little on the mind, Hehe 
of R Browning's ess or mys 
or, if he has any of the it ise 


of senti rather 
"hres Booka . coat 


— — 
4 us, 
le kno 
ing in that 


in ear popular 
rally marked the © Rey 
heretofore dealt with in 
in accordance with Mr. Lo are 
some of the Tales of the * 
cially the story of the ip 
Valdemar, who, because nged to 
run down a spectre ship, was forced to as 
good as his word :— 


„The ligb hed from cloud to cloud, 
And rent in two} 
Aj flame, a single jet 


Of white fire, like a bayonet, 
That pierced the through. 


Then all around was dark again, 
And blacker before ; : 


putin sha ing ash of gh 
He had beheld a fearful sight, 
And thought of the oath he swore. 


Bt Fo abead lay the Ths of the Dead, 


ghostly Carmilhan 

Her masts 1 — — ber met were bare, 
on ; 

Ani the ‘Klaborsrman, 

Her crew of 

The boatswain's whistle, the captain's hail, 


Were like . 
. Ahn oe 
The Valdemar is of course wrecked in the con- 
test with the death-bark, the only one of 
crew saved 2 a little cabin boy, who 
not shared the disbelief in the Oarmilhan of 
Death Ship. The Cobbler of 
also full of vigour—in parte, we think, better 
than any of Mr. Longfellow's earlier tales. 
The drame is like the former Scripture drama of 
Mr. Longfellow, affectedly over-simple end 
unequal; but very fine in parts, with here and 
there exquisite bits of description. This volumé 
2 . . it do no enhance, 
r. Ws reputation. 
Mr. Payne's Songs of Life and Death are 
of a different order. Clear, mellifluous, full of 
permeny and studied grace of expression, they 


. 


5 
, h some · 
medieval or mystical quaintness 


au is 


but, tho 


sweetness and attraction. In such poems as 


8 Pi By the Add of {* Manor ale 
of Canes Revie” Mined hee | 


„Armida's Garden,” 4 Song of Roses, 
„Into the Enchanted Lard,” and “& 
* the Gates of Deuth,“ we havi 
mens of the mystical side of Mr. 
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tion, exercised to choicest utterance—only she 
r tleer wok, onl te 
rein. 
. A 
The process is rather too clear 
— veil of poetic utterance. Thi 
- fault which was to 
ions of the prose 


novel—‘‘ Hitherto”— itself in some respects a 
poem. But one or two of the national or patriotic 
poems here given are very. 1 


— 18617" which 


pft in your strength the bright swords of your 


fathers ; 
N for yourselves the brave work they have done 
N the side-arms our mothers wore proudly 


before us, 7 
And the heart of the field and the fireside is one“ 


„ Rain and The Second 
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* Works of Henry Lord Brougham. Vols. I. and II. 


lawyer can certainly have no claims to literary 
or scientific attainment. Hence, while one set 
are ready to di Lord Brougham’s law 
because of his literary and political activity, 
another class suppose that he must have been a 
mere dabbler in literature and science, or he 
would never have been able to win the prizes 
of the law or the senate. By both es, and 
by the still larger section who conclude that he 
must have been second or third-rate every- 
where, he has been to some extent misjudged. 
We do not mean to say that he was master of 
all the subjects he treated, or that his attain- 
ments were at all equal to his own idea of 
them; but we do assert that he stood 
higher on most points than popular opinion 
is prepared to admit. Of his services 
few are entitled to greater _— than those he 
rendered to the cause of education. He had a 
hearty faith in the value of knowledge, and was 
anxious, therefore, not only to provide a good 
scholastic system, but what is of hardly less 
importance, to create a supply of chedp and 
popular literature which might familiarise the 
oe > with the discoveries of science or the 

of history. As the chairman of the Society 
of Useful Knowledge, he rendered essential 
service, but he was not satisfied to encourage 
the labours of others; he was himself a diligent 
author, and employed his great talents for 
the good of the mass of the people as well as 
of the more educated classes. His works are of 
varied merit, but, as a whole, they well deserve 
an honourable place on our li shelves. 
Messrs. Black have just comm i 


known 
„Historical Sketches of Philosophers and 
„Men of Letters in the Reign of rge III.,“ 
which are too well known to require any criti- 
cism here. The edition will be completed in 
eleven volumes, and will be acceptable to the 
many admirers of one of the most remarkable 
men of the last generation. 


PROFESSOR DUNCAN OF EDINBURGH.* 


3 AK r r 
easantly surpri a thin slip of a 
velunia, which contained 3 of fre: Prey 
tions taken down by a pupil from the lips of a 
— 1 coe There was a clearness — 
epth, a eri penetration, now an 
then, in these Setached utterances, which 
could not but prompt the question why one 
who had thought so much had written so 
little—why one who was so rich in meditative 
wealth, and could express himself with such 
oo sublety on matters the most abstract, 

never done anything to make himself 
generally known. Inevitably, the rather 
stale 2 rose to the lip—the world 
knows little of its greatest men. There were 
a few, however, to whom Mr. Knight's 
Colloquia ipatetica — Reminiscences of 
Conversations with Professor Duncan. of Edin- 
burgh—looked only like the realisation of a 

nursed ion. For Professor Duncan, 


1 expectati 
though the labour of writing was irksome, nay, 


even intolerable to him, was a t conversa- 


volume on Toke J cannot write,” was his 
reply. Tm just a talker.” He was more 
subtle than brilliant, though always clear and 
incisive; he hit the nicest distinctions, and 
made them luminous; and brought up illus- 
trations from the obscurest quarters. He was 
an omnivorous reader, and had the ing of 
a Rabbi—which, indeed, procured him t 
very distinction, for he was called, with a sense 
of its fitness that wholly took out of it the 


Oorst orphin preach 
bbath morning, he on the journey 
a gale that, to save his umbrella, 
he had to turn round in order to get the wind in 
his back; but, ing to the second 
turn-about, he on, absorbed in his own 
thoughte, till he found himself once again at his 
own door in Edinburgh. Scores of such mythi- 

"kL the late John Duncan, LL.D., ah 
Life of the la Professor of 


Hebrew and in the University of 
Davm WN, ro mie omy of 


+ (dmongton and 


met so sti 


| doubt Dr. Brown has felt it. 


| 


cal stories were current about the Rabbi, whose 
absence of mind was, however, in soberest 
truth, very extraordinary. 

Dr. David Brown, of Aberdeen, a very close 
friend of Duncan’s from his boyhood, was 
A wa = wlede to write thi 8 

rough knowledge and thy. We 

are sometimes ihclined to think that he had too 
close knowledge of the subject in their earlier 
days, and has perhaps dwelt a little too ex- 
haustively on the spiritual moods and incidents 
of that period. has done this, however, 
with a sympathy and refinement alike remark- 
able, and with a thoroughness which shows at 
once fine biographic tact, and a psychological 
subtlety which is certainly rare. For Dun- 
can’s spiritual history was almost as unique as 
his mental one—indeed the two intertwist and 
revolve round each other in such a way that 
they cannot be really separated; and in this 
hes the difficulty of writing his history, as no 
The story of his 
conversions—for, to use his own phrase, he was 
twice converted—first from Atheism or Spi- 
nozism to Theism, and then to true ideas of the 
Holy Spirit and the Atonement—are full of 
interest chologically, but scarcely other- 
wise. e memoir is faithful in that it is, 
directly and indirectly, a faithful reflection of 
the subject of it—so faithful that we fear it will 
not be so popular as we could wish. Had it 
been less faithful, it might have been, in a 
popular sense, somewhat more interesting. 

There was not much that was striking in Dun- 
cau’s outer life. He was the child of a plain, 
„working“ shoemaker in Aberdeen; his 
mother died when he was five years old, and he 
was left in the ch of a cross-grained father, 
who, —— for * , married a ee time, 
an intelligent an good woman. ears 
sherweste. Duncan's father died, and +P pe a 
married in—her husband doing, in every 
way, a er’s part by the boy: for which to 
the end he was grateful, always treating them 
as his real paren In spite of his passion for 
learning, he did not distinguish himself either 
at school or college. From the very first, he 
seems to have had a predilection for out-of-the- 
way, miscellaneous reading, rather than for 
3 He took the degree of M.A. in 
1814, and at once entered the Divinity Hall. 
During his student course he was beset by the 
Pantheistic atheism of which we have spoken ; 
and a very memorable point in his spiritual life 
was his meeting with Malan, to whom 
he says he owed much. In 1830 he received 
ordination, and became minister of Persie, in 
Forfarshire, where he ministered very success- 
fully. Then he was for a few years in G W, 
where he became a candidate for the Hebrew 
chair, sending to Sir James Graham, then Lord 
Rector of that university, the most origi 
letter of — with testimonials 
himself, for he averred that he was placed in 
„the somewhat untoward position of a person 
‘‘ who feels more conscious of fitness to t 
„ certificates, than cognisant of individuals 
„from whom it would beseem him to receive 
[them]. He was disappointed, however, and 
shortly after went as missionary to the Jews at 
Pesth, where he did an earnest work. At the 
Disruption of 1843, Dr. Duncan threw in his lot 
with Free Church; and on a Hebrew chair 
being founded in their New Oo in 1844, he 
was at once appointed to it; and that time 
onward to his death spent a — 
life, varied with preaching here and when 


uested. 
~ hase was in Duncan’s character a peculiar 
mixture of subtlety and simplicity. This 
accounts for much that is strange in his bio- 
graphy. In some : he never thought 
as a man at all; but always as a child; and 
hence in respect to much there Tie Uirking. 
element of puzzled surprise in his thinking. 
And he never laid down a hard and fast . 
He got hold of some t principles, there 
rested, not troubling hi about the practical 
— saga ey would pc rise 2 of his 
position. He been a volun or thirty 
years; and yet near the end of his life he 


writes :— 

“The Volun is not anti-Christian 
but Athelstioal. I vith Pad to define it. [| 
see the outlines and shadows of many things which | 


grasp. This question I would like to consider— 
what in the light of reason and of Scripture, isa nation 
is it constituted, and what consti- 
tutes it? A nation, a State, a city, a republic, is not 
tion of such individuals, ‘but is a unity, 


mere 
bound ty, the bon 
pls 3 Ak 
On such subjects his thinking was inconclu- 
sive. I do not forbid you to speculate,” he 
r mee See “T like 
1 2 n. ve speculated a 
„during my life, but now that I om turning 
4 2 man, I am in love with the facts. 
Then in a -Humorous tone, Now that I’m 
an old man, I have just come back to the 
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0 theology of the auld wives and bairns. I like 
_ This childlike element in his character 
which at no period was effectually weakened by 
contact with the practical world; for at all times 
ho stood apart from it in an atmosphere of his own 
beautiful, and it grew stronger as he 


** Accompanying him home one light evening,” writes 
r. Davidson, the artist, we took our way by the 


Meadows, where hundreds of lads and boys were play- 
at all kinds of healthful games. A football come 
ling near us, after which some little boys were 
running, when the Doctor took a run also to give it a 
kick, but a little boy getting the start of him, sent it 
him in a moment, at which he had a —— * 

to his 

n 


t was a lovely evening, and before turning 

house he stood looking over the bright, R 
Meadows, and said, I shall soon be leaving all I see, 
and I should like to carry away with me a good impres- 


And this same simplicity was seen as much 
in his strange absence of mind as aught else. 
When he went first to Persie, he took it into 
his head to walk a considerable distance the last 
ig had been sent to meet 


take him. About half-way Mr. Duncan was 
found, lying off the road a little, absorbed in a 
Du mar, although it was getting late on 


tch 

Saturday, and he had to the next day. 
„Once and again, says Dr. Brown, when in 
„ guch a place as Greenock, at whose quay 
„„ steamers lay almost every hour—some on 
their way down, others up the Olyde—he 
„would take the wrong steamer, and plu 

Ot some book — * 2 1 „ e 
boat stopping, would ask i got to 
Glasgow — perhaps he had to preach at 
% given hour). Glasgow, sir? your’re at 
a rw A would be the reply: But he 
„would take this quite coolly, and just put his 
foot in the next boat to Glasgow. It has 
„been said—I know not with what truth, 
„though I think it not incredible — that, 
„having on one occasion to dine out, he went 
„to his bedroom to dress, but after taking off 
part of his clothes, in a dark winter 1 
‘* noon—supposing it night he went to bed. 

. Brown writes — 

“Knowing his snuff-taking exorbitance, his friends, 
lest this should cause offence [in Glasgow], got him 
to take a smelling- bottle in place of it for 

occasion. But they little knew that his absence 
was greater than what they wished to hide. For in 
the course of the sermon, getting absorbed with his 
subject, he snuffed up the salts instead of smelli 
and never ving his mistake, he went on ti 
he ed the bottle, which by degrees so sickened 
him, it was no wonder his preaching was in- 
effective,” 


These traits were most consistent with the 
beautiful childlikeness of his whole character 
which was every way unique; and a study of 
his simple, unselfish life will be a refreshment 
to many, and afford them such room; as few 
lives present for psychological comparisons. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Fortnightly has a solid, but still very readable, 
number this month. Mr. Frederick Harrison contri- 
butes a spirited article on The Monarchy,” in which 
he proves that we are already Republicans, that the 
Monarchy is a mere name—that Mr. Gladstone is as 
much President of the realm as General Grant is of 
America—only a little more bothered, perhaps, than the 
General is by the enforced visits to Balmoral or Windsor. 
‘* Virgilius, the Enchanter,” is a very interesting sketch 
of the middle age romances which transformed Virgil 
into an enchanter. Professor Dowden is somewhat 

with doctrinaire notions; but his essay on 
** Victor de Laprade” is very good, though there is in 
it a little too much of the tone of patronage. Laprade 
belonged to the moral school—what Mr. Dowden, were 
it not that he boasts himself a ‘‘ sympathetic critic,” 
would doubtless call the ‘‘ pedantic or narrow-minded 
*‘ school”; and it is clear, even from this article, that 
Mr. Dowden's sympathies are more with the men that 
Laprade opposed than with him. But the essay is very 
finished, for all that. He is right in quoting Vitet's 
capital characterisation of Laprade as having ‘‘ ennobled 
“the Idyll with an epic greatness and inspiration.” 
„The Republican Movement in Europe” isa wide and 
generous survey of political tendencies for sometime 
past; and “ Pictares at the Royal Academy,” by Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley, is at once impartial, truthful, and 
full of insight, The number, on the whole a good one, 
though without much variety, winds up with some more 
chapters of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘ Eustace Dia- 
“‘monds,” which is very much in the ordinary vein of 
his descriptions of English society. 

Ethics for Undenominational Schools. Translated from 
the German of Dr. WILHELM FRICKE, by Dr. ALEX. 
V. W. Bixx Ens and Josera Hatton. (London: Grant 
and Co., 102, Fleet-street.) This book is commended 
to us by the authority and opinion of Count Moltke, 
who, writing to the author, says: —“ Without doubt 


your book will prove rich in blessings for national | 


“education generally.” We should be slow to differ 
from the count in his estimate of the value of a new 
gun, but we do not know why we should hesitate to do 
so in reference to a school book. The conclusion at 
which we have arrived is just the opposite, and we can- 
not but think that so far from being rich in blessings, 
the book will be found a tiresome classification of things 
that do not need classification, The translators seem 
to offer this book as a substitute for the religious teach - 
ing which teachers in undenominational schools will not 
be permitted to give. We can only say that in the 
hands of a judicious teacher this treatise may be made 
useful ; but then such a teacher might be trusted to 
find his own illustrations in morals. Moral philosophy 
is not more caloulated to make people virtuous than 
any other philosophy. It may be a contribution to in- 
telligence, but it supplies no motive. As a study it 
cannot be profitably introduced into our primary 
schools. It is too abstract, demands too much reflection 
and thought, and should be looked at through the eyes 
of experience and practical knowledge of the world. 
The scientific study of morals doubtless has its value— 
it certainly is not without interest ; but the poets are 
better schoolmasters than the philosophers, and we 
would rather teach a boy to admire heroic deeds in 
song, than make him read from this ethical treatise. 
We do cot speak disparagingly of the book as a book. 
It seems very well drawn up, ite definitions are clear, 
its precepts are faultless, its extracts of poetry are apt 
and illustrative ; but it is not in our judgment the sort 
of book to be substituted for the Bible or the poets. 

No Fatherland, by Madame Van Orpen (Tinsley), is 
a sort of nondescript. It is full of political remini- 
scence, intrigue, complication; and the creative 
element is quite subordinate to the indirect enunciation 
of certain political ideas, which should themselves have 
been subordinate in what professes to be a novel. We 
have studies in diplomacy, and glimpses even of 
emperors. We have to do with many nationalities— 
now we are in France, now in Germany, now in Switzer- 
land, and now in Russia; and we are introduced, if not 
to ,Turks, then to Greeks. One or two of the characters 


‘are fairly well done—especially Dolores, of whom we 


have here and thefe real features. Agnes, too, is good, 
with much of the strength of her nation. We must say, 
however, that we regard this class of work as neces- 
sarily a failure ; so that in speaking thus we relieve our- 
selves from any harshness towards the book before us, 
which has good points, and is fairly well written. 


The Orphan Colony of Jews in China. By James 
Fix, M. R. A. S. (Nisbet and Co.) In this little volume 
Mr. Finn gives us some very interesting and curious 
information respecting a colony of Jews which has been 
located in Tae-fung-foo, in central China, from a very 
distant date. These Jews cannot tell how they reached 
China, or at what precise period. They have vague 
traditions of a true worship, but the practice of it ha 
almost died out, with the knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue, They have still, however, a temple, and some 
of the ancient rites continue to be practised, though 
sacrifice and circumcision have both fallen into disuse, 
and the colony has gradually formed alliances both with 
heathens and Mahommedans. There is a peculiarly 
touching simplicity and pathetic endeavour to appear 
worthy of their descent in some of the letters Mr. Finn 
here gives us from them ; and there is likewise some- 
thing striking in the history of one of these letters 
which reached, after nearly twenty years’ delay, through 
changes and miscarriages. We have read the book 
with deep interest; but we are afraid nothing awaits 
the Chinese children of Abraham save gradual absorp- 
tion by the nations around them. 

The new edition of Spiritualism Answered by Science, 
by Epwarp W. Cox, I. L., F.R.G.S. (Longmans), is 
considerably enlarged, and many additional facts 
are cited, and new points made against the attitude 
taken up by many men of science in the question of 
spiritualism.— Hints for the Evidences of Spiritualism, 
by M. P. (Trübner), has a kindred aim, but as in the 
ease of The Debateable Land,” by Mr. R. Dale Owen, 
it lays more stress on the historical side of the argu- 
ment, and gathers together the salient points very well. 
In the outset the antecedent credibility of spiritualism 
is proved, and the general probability in its favdur esti. 
mated, the result being thus: that there is as much 
evidence for it as for any other creed. Then objec- 
tions are answered carefully and guardedly, and the 
result is reached that the theory of psychic force does 
not exhaust all the facts, and that there is something in 
spiritualism beyond this. The little book is well written, 
and if we do not see our way to accept some of its pro- 
positions, we can yet say we have been interested by it. 

The Home-Life of Jesus of Nasareth. By the Rev. 
Avoustus Gonxxr, M. A., vicar of Wribbenhall, Kid- 
derminster. (Rivingtons.) Probably most devout 
students of the life of Christ have wished, at some 
time or other in the course of their studies, that more 
had been left on record concerning the history of the 


thirty years during which He was being mysteriously 


prepared for His, #0 short, but so Divine, ministry. 


Endeared as He becomes to the hearts that know and 
love Him, every incident of His course acquires an 
ever-deepening meaning, and it seems natural that 
regret should be felt that so little is known of a period 
which must have been full of the holiest significance. 
We are not surprised, therefore, that A hal 
Gospels were professedly written to throw light on Our 


3 


Lord's youth and childhood. The attempt, of course, 
was a failure, and the result was a collection of self- 
convicted fables. In reality, howevor, much more may 
be obtained by a patient study of the few and scant 
records that we have, than is commonly supposed. To 
any one who wishes to be convinced of this we can 
cordially commend the small and unpretending book 
before us. It treats, indeed, of other subjects besides 
the Home-Life” of Christ, but it deals with this 
chiefly. We would specially call the reader's attention 
to the chapters which treat of “growth in quietness,” 
and the Father’s sanction of the Son’s Home-life.” 
There is nothing far-fetched or strikingly novel in the 
way in which the various points are discussed ; but all 
is argued in a devout spirit, with much naturalness of 
manner and common sense. This is as much as most 
readers of religious books require. 

We are glad to see a second edition of Dr. Stoughton's 
Daily Prayer-book (Hodder and Stoughton), for it is 
admirably suited to secure ita end. The prayers being 
by several hands, there is due variety of style; yet 
always the unaffected simplicity of expression which is 
essential to give devotional utterance its true effect. 


Gleanings 

An Illinois genius claims a patent for a machine 
for driving hens out of a 

A box containing a bear was received at an 
express office in San Francisco the other day, with 
this inscription :—‘‘ Black Bare. Ef yew don't 
want to get bit, keep your fingers outen tle 
crax |” 

There is a certain Methodist church which stands 
on the boundary line between Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, in such a way that the pulpit is in the former 
State and the pews in the latter. A Pennsylvania 
paper thereupon takes occasion to state that while 
the hearers are in one State the her is in 
another State di ing on the future State. : 

The Carnarvon H states that Mr. 8 “ 
the representative of the New York Herald w 
has proceeded to Africa in search of Dr. Livi 
stone, is a Mr. John Thomas, a native of Den 
whose mother at the present time keeps a public- 
house at St. Asaph. 

Some American reporters have reached the 

i Ns a — 
be seen by the following — 1 — 
A Connecticut boy swallowed three mar and 
four bullets recently, and being somewhat of a bony 


structure, is now utilised by ighbours, who 
se their 


borrow him as a rattle-box to amu ir babes and 
sucklings.” 

Notice.—tThe and in 
ormed that Messrs. 2 . at. 


— 
- -* 


Births, Marriages, und Beaths, 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. AU such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTHS. 
NEWPORT.—June 11, at 60, 


ina-road, Tollington-park , 
Holloway, N., the wife of Rev. — 


O. Newport, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

HORNER -BRIGGS.—June 6, at East-parade Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. Eustace R. Conder, Mr. John Horner, 
Cha llerton, to Mary Ann Briggs, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. J Briggs, Melbourne, Australia, 

the 


1 
Lorimer 


eldest daughter 
HOTTEN—COLLINS,—June 12, at Cam 
Chapel, the Rev. John Pillans, William 
„ Corselly, Cornwall, to Clara, elder 


dang ter of 288 Collins, amberwell. 
WARNER—CROWLEY,—June 14, at the Friends’ Meet- 


ing „Alton, Hants, John Warner, of Croydon, son of 
the late John Warner, jun., of Hoddesdon, Herts, to Alice, 
youngest late Abraham Crowley, of Alton 


DEATHS. 
VERNON.—May 29, at Uttoxeter, Thomas Vernon, aged 


31 

PEASE.—June 10, at Osboru-house, Great Malvern, from 
the effects of scarlet fever, Gurney Pease, Esq,, of Wal 
worth Castle, Darlington, fourth surviving son of the late 
Joseph Pease, Esq., aged 33. 


ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Sim 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The “ Fawily Herald,” Sept. 3, says,“ A 


delicious old mellow spirit is the v cream of Irish 
perfectly re, and more 
rand ‘ote the words 


“ Kinahan’s LL, Td W holesale 


Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 
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BANE OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gagette.) 
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PROVISIONS, M 
rom Irela 


A ioe butter and 3,640 
ahd 93 boxes bes. J, rsh butter the sale is very 


limited. 


but all other descriptions were 
slow; best W 


HOPS.—Borovuen, Monday, June 17.—The transactions 


as past on a more limited scale as far as 
: however, have 

been Pushes, principall 
effected on ; Several large — 
have gone forward, and this class is getting scarce. ‘The 
demand, and 


favourable weather of 


last few days has material 
the appearauce of the bine, aud upon the w the 

are more Fo. Continental markets are 

uiet. Spriuklings of “fly” are in Nelgium and 
; the bine is said to be in a healthy condi- 
Kent, IM. 10s., 121. Léa, to 174; 
. 10s,, 91. Gs, to 101. 10s.; Sussex, 7/. 15, 
ham and covutry, III Ils, 13/ 
—Mid and Fast Kent, J., 41. 4s, to 
. Jos; Weald of Kent, “., Al., to 5“. 158; Susser, 
N. Se, l. 188. to Sl 12s.; Faruham and country, 6/. 
to 7i.; Olds, M. 58, 11. 10s. to 2. 


POTATOES,—Borovucu anv SpPrTatristps, Monday, 


June 17.—These markets have been only moderately supplied 
with potatoes. The teade ‘ 
ks, 130s. to 150s. per ton; ts, 150s. to 170s. ; 
Fiakes, 190s. to 200s.; Victorias, 190%. to 200s.; French, 
95s. to 100s.; Jerseys, 9s. to 10s. per ct. 
WOOL, Monday, June 17.—The tone of the wool market 
has been quiet, but a hopeful tendency is, at the same time, 
pparent. Lustre wools are principally dealt in, the demand 


clean lustres and other sorts being ouly to a moderate 
extent. 


day, June 14.— 
Oat-door straw- 


OfL, „ June 17.—The market for linseed oil has 

ele not much business haa been done in tape. 
ve been in limited request. 

TALLOW, Monday, June 17 —Merket steady. IC. 


on the spot, Gd. per cwt. Town tallow, 42s, 6d. 
net cash. 


COAL, Monday, June 17.—Factors succeeded in reali- 


sing an on last day’s sale. Hetton’s Wallsend, 
24s. Gd. ; Hettons Lyons, 228. Hd.; Hartlepool, original, 25s. ; 
24s,; Holywell Main, 22s. ; y's, 238. 34.— 


Wipe freak arrived 31, ships at sea 5. 
Adbertisements. 
— 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRIOI. 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIO §TITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 
THE BEST, 

Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, Recount Sr., Lonpon, W.; 59, Bor p Sr., Liver- 
POOL ; and 101, Saucnrema.u Sr., GLasaow. 
Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 

GENTLEMAN in his thirty-fourth year 
salary is 4 1 un NT. Moderate 

required. He the entire m ment of an 
office for the last fourteen years, has rr 
Nonconformist church for over sixteen years, is a good 
Accountant and Correspondent. Undeniable references, &c. 
Apply, by letter, to “ Coufidential,” II, Magdala-villas, 
Manor-road, New-cross, 8.E. 


O PARENTS 


und GUARDIANS. —A 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST in the West of 


England REQUIRES an APPRENTICE. He will have 

s Comfortable Home, and the very best opportunities for 

„r A premium required. — Address J. B. 
uyer, 11, Strand, Torquay. 


A N ENGLISH COLONY for 
MINNESOTA. 
The Rey. GEORGE RODGERS, 
4 ulbridge, Petes 5 _ will yg Bp Oe ry * uly 
wi visi in ta, and examining the lands 
of the Northern Pacific R — 4 preparatoty to the orgatisa- 
tion of an English Colony, to go out in the Spring of 1873. 
e parties desirous of accompanying Mr. Rudgers 
limmary journey may obtain further information 
EORGE SHEPPARD, 34, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, London. 


ULTRY CHAPEL, ION DON. Op ost 
the Mausion House. To Ministers, Deacons, and 
others.—Mr. ABKAHAM SMITH 1s favoured wich mstruc- 
tions by the ‘Trustees, in consequence of the above bolus sold 
to the London Joint Stock Banking Company, to SEI. L by 
AUCTION, on Faivay, June 21, at Eleven o'clock precisely, 
the whule of the Furniture and Effects, including un Antique 
Secrameut Ser: ice, the substantial Furniture of the Minister's 
Rooms, Brussels Carpets, excellent Cocoa Matting, a 
uantity High-back Forms (various sizes), Windsor Stool 
ks, “ Alfred Willams’ Patent,” 1 Thal by 
Hughes, quantity Horsehair Seats for Pews, covered in 
and a multipheity of effects, which may be found 
y described in bo ha bed of the. A popioneny, 
House, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


tional Minister, 


nue arrivals last week 
14. "bales bacon, 
1 packages butter, 1,486 bales 


are asked for third and fourth Corks in conse- 
i i 5 met a 


has been dull at our quotations. | 


(CH LoRALUM WOOL. 


in coffins. A dead 
cannot convey infection. 


(WHLORALUM [8 SOLD BY ALL CHYMISIs. 


C CU, :—1 and 2, Great W iuchester-street- 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING will be held at the COLLEGE, Finchley New. 
road, on Friday Evenine, June 2ist. The Chair will be 
taken at Six o'clock by the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, 
Chairman of the Coupeil. One of the Senior Studeuts will 
read an Essay on “ John Knox.” Ministers and 
other geutlemen have prom:sed to take part iu the proteed- 
ings. Special interest attaches to this Meeting on account of 
the approaching retirement, after service, of two of the 
Professors. The Council hope, therefore, to see as larue an 
attendance as possible of the Sree of the Institution. 

W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 

N.B.—The College is easily accessible by the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s-wood Railway (Swiss Cottage Station). the 
North London and Hampstead Junction (Finchley-road 
Station), and the Midlaud ( ley-road Stat iouj. 


NIV COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CANDIDATES desiring admission, as Students for the 
Ministry, at the commencement of the Session in September, 
are reminded that applications and testimonials will be 
received until the end of July. If possible, however, they 
should be sent in at once. 

All necessary information may be obtained from the under- 
rund, at the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, 


W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 


| Pica FEMALE PENITENTIARY, 
166, PENTONVILLE-ROAD, N. 
The SIXTY-FiFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
DV) at tae INSTITUTION, of Farpay, June 28, 1872. 
ne President, the Right Hon, the Earl of CuichesteR, 
will take the Chair at Three Clock. The House will be 
open for inspertion, and the sale of articles of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Clothing made by the Inmates, from Eleven to 


ery HENRY SPICER, 
W. I. NEWCOMBE. | Hon. Secs. 
W. H. CATAR, Assist.-Sec. 


VANGELISATION SOCIETY, 
18, BUCKINGHAM-STRESBT, STRAND, W.C. 


This apne has been established for arene — ſor the 

r co-opers with ministers and ot im pro- 
— Evangelistic work throughout the country. All ex- 
peuses are paid necessary. The meetings to be held on 
neutral ground when possible. Evangelist of all ranks in 
life go out for this Society. As long u notice as possible is 
requested. Apply to the Honorary Secretary, 18, Buckiug- 
ham- street, Strend, W. C. 


OUR OF PRAY EX.—Several Ministers, 

in different of the country, who are anxious to 

see an outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the Church of Christ 

and on the whole country, have decided to set apart, for the 

next three months, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST, AN 

HOUR every SATURDAY EVENING, from eight to nine 

o'clock, to pray for thie gift of God. ‘They warmly iuvite all 

Ministers and other Christian friends to join them in sup- 
pl cation at that hour. 


(YULOBALUM. Au odour'e-s, non- 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. 
common salt. 


isonous 
armiess as 


II, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
llth September, 1871. 

Sir,—I beg to state that the chloraium powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
complete snecess. 

The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 

per 25 square feet. 

I have found it most efficacions as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it constantly in my owu house. Altogether, I may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary , and 
one which is certain to come iuto general use. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
HA. A CAMERON, M. D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Avaya of the City of Dublin. 


(HHLORALUM IS DISINFECTANT. 
Cen [IS A BALINE AN TIsEPTIC. 
U ASTRI g 
Cann is sold in quarts, 28.; pints, ls.; half- 
ints, Gd. By the gallon, 5s. lu large quantities by 
special contract at greatly - reduced prices. 
(YELORALUM FOR CHOLERA. 
RALUM POR SICK ROOMS. 
HEORALUM POWDER. 


HLORALUM PU IS HAR! 


iLORALUM POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chlorulum Powder will be found iavaluableiun— 2 3=S 


Hospitals Cowsheds 

Close and II- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
Apartments Sewers and Gulley holes 

Earth Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 

Dustbins Provisiou Stores 

W ive and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, aud in Poultry- 

Stables houses 


Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any wey, 


and although it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


keeping. 
(asks, 1 cwt., for 15s., and in 6d. and 1s, packets. 


OOL I : 
HHLOKALUM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 


C ALUM WOOT.—The New Styptic and Antl. 


septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and bialf-pound 


packages, at Gs. per Ib. 
HLORA LU WAD DING—CHLOKALUM 


WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. Gd. 
Chioralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 
y, when covered with Culoralum Wool, 


* * 
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QUEESHUN?D COLLEGE. 


The ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH ANNIVER- 
SARY will be held on THURSDAY, June 27, 1872. 
Divine ice will commence at Eleven o' Clock. 
The Annual Sermon will be preached by the Rev. J. 
Oswacp Dykes, A.M. 
Collation will be served in a Marquee, in the 


gronuds, at Half-past One o’Clock. Rev. Ropert 
Hater, D.D, will preside. 

At Helf-rast Four o'clock, the Prises and Certificates of 
Honour will be distributed. 


Tickets for Dinner and Tea, 5s., and for Tea, 1s., may be 
obtained from the Secretary, at the College Rooms, 13, 
Blomfield-street, E.C. Tickets and Seats are correspondingly 
numbered, and are only to be secured prior to the day of the 
Auniversary. Early application is necessary, as only a 
limited number will be issued. 

Trains leave the Great Eastern Station, Bishopsgate- 
street, for the Waltham and Cheshunt Stations, at 9-30 and 
10°30 o’C lock. 


— — 


Z£NONGREGATIONAL UNION of 
. ENGLAND and WALES. 
At a Meeting of the Committee of the Con tional 


Union of England and Wales, held on the 4th June, 1872, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

* the American Missionary Association, endorsed 
by the Congregational Union of England and Wales at 
Bristol in 1866. and by the American Congregational Council 
at Oberlin in 1871, has deputed the Rev. Dr. Healy to visit 
Great Britain in behalf of the great and necessitous mis- 
j work in the Southern States among the Freedmen. 
Therefore 

Resolved—That being impressed with the peculiarity of 
the case as calling for the immediste aid of British’ Philan- 
thropiste at this critical time in the Freedmen’s work, we 
assure our American brethren of our fraternal regard and 
warmly commend Dr. Healy, and the Association he repre- 
— to the sympathy and assistance of the Churches of this 

nion. 


— — — — 


CHAPEL 
UNION, 4, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, CHARING- 
CROSS, LONDON. Founded 1863. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHarrrssury. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord Esury. 

Rule 1.— The object of this Association is to raise funds to 
assist in providing buildings for places of Worship for the 
sole and exclusive use of the Destitute Poor of the Metropolis. 
FUNDS ARE EARNESTLY NEEDED TO MEET THE MANY 

PRESSING APPEALS MADE TO THE COMMITTRE. 


The number of Places of Worship connected with the 
Union ie 77. Were that number multiplied tenfold there 
would be room for them. The Committee feel that they 
cannot too earnestly press upon all who are interested in 
Christ’s work that the class whom they seek to evangelise 
will not trouble themselves to seek after the Gospel. The 
Gospel must be carried to their very doors; they must be 
“compelled” to come in; and this can be accomplished only 
by establishing places for meeting to which they can resort 
without trouble, and without form or ceremony. Such places 
can be maintained at a small ex or cost. 

The following sums are thankf ly acknowledged 


G. D. Digby, Esq. ...£5 0 0| Lady Martin...........£5 00 
G: B. Rone, Bea. ...... 322 E ke Nott, Esq. 300 
. net, Esq. . Bi ae oe 

Rev. 8. K. Roe 9 220 W. Atkinson, Esq.... 5 0 0 


Contributious will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
Arthur Sperling. Esq.; the Hon. Secretary, Rev. Dr. 13 
Allen, Rector ol St. George's, Southwark; the Secretary, Mr. 
W. A. Blake, 4, Trafalgar-square (W. C.); or by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith, 1, Loinbard-stréet (E. C.), 
and at the office of the Nonconformist.” 

HE SPREAD of INFIDELITY.—The 
Committee of the Christian Evidence Society are 
desirous of extending their tions in the Provinces. They 
endeayour to counteract the spread of Infidelity by the 
organisation of Courses of Lectures, to be delivered more 
especially in those towns where the most active efforts of 
I are being put forth. To fortify the minds of the 
young against the arguments of sceptics, c are conducted 
at which prises are o for examination in the Evidences 
of Christianity. These modes of operation necessarily eutail 
expense, and the income of the Society being insufficient to 
meet this outlay, the committee a to those who value the 
Divine Revelation to sustain them pew eontributions. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be most thankfully 
received 128 Treasurer, C. H. Marten, Esg., at the 
Offices of the Society, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, or by Messrs. 
Barciay, Bevan, apd Co., Lombard-street. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

SeconpD MasTEeR— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M.A, Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
14th in let Class in Classical Tripos, and lst Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 


ASSISTANT Masters— 

A: H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B.A, Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon aud Early English of Univ. Coll. London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, cd. F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Phi , one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Karly Euglish Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of tland,” 


JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizemap 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Resrpent Lapy Matrron—Miss COOKE. 
— Summer Term commenced on Thursday, 2nd May. 
or Prospectuses and further information, apply to th 
Head - — gg the School, or to the “4 ‘he let 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A. Lee, S. E. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF LIFE 
GOVERNORS will be held at CANNON-STREET 
HOTEL, on Wepnespay, the 26th June, at Five 
8 2 — of 9 will be made, and 
ear endi t il, ich 
Balance-sheet, will de —3 * * 
ROBERT H. MARTEN, B. A., Secretary. 


BIrIsn DMPIRR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMuTAN x. 
32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DIRECTORS. 


DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, Esq. Phillips, George, Esq. 
Buunell, Peter, Esq. ke, , . 
Barton, John R., Bsa. Searing, Robert B" E 


(Jroser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, 
Howat, John B., — M.D., Lond. 
ills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 
So.icrrors—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysic1an—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S. 
Surason—John Mann, Esq. 
ACTUARY AND AccounTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. LA 


ANNUAL INCOME, £103,792. 
ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, £488,310. 


Persons assuring this 
Bonus to be declared in . 
ALFRED LENCGA SAUL, Secretary. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HF WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF-TERM will BEGIN Monpay, June 17th. 


2 will share in the next Triennial 


V ICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces re usual branches ofa thorongh English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
mg, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


ADIES’ SCHOUOL.—HtATH VILLA, 
SHIRLEY, near SOUTHAMPTON, 
Conducted by Miss EVERITT, who is assisted by Pro- 
fessors of eminence. 
There will be a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL 
after the Midsummer Recess. 
Premium Moderate. 


EATHFIELD, 
LEICESTER. 
EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL 
French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singin . and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 
The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 


The house is large and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
ocality, surrounded by a good garden. 
ome, with references, forwarded on application. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departments 
1 Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
nglish. 
Kinder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort aud health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 


For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard's. 


DUCATION.—PELICAN HOUSE, 
PECAHAM., 


Miss DIXIE, who has succeeded her Aunt, Miss Fletcher, 
in the Establishment which she so * and successfully con- 
ducted, will continue to RECEIVE YOUNG LADIES as 
Resident and Daily Pupils. 

Miss Dixie endeavours to combine the advantages of a 
sound, first-class Education with the comforts of a happy 
Christian home. 

References kindly permitted to— 

Charles Reed, Esq., M. P., Earlsmead, U Homerton. 


on Cooke, Esq., M.D., M. R. C S., 3, place, Upper 
tou. 
m. Edwards, Esq , Fairfield, Denmark-hill. 


Rev. John Pillans, 118, Camberwell-grove. 


W ESTwood PARK HOUSE 

COLLEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST-HILL, SYDENHAM. 

PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR. 

The Course of Instruction includes, besides the usual 
English Studies, 1 — and Geometry; Book -keeping; 
Natural Science; Elocntion, English Composition and 
Literature; the Latiu, Greek, and French and German 
Languages. 

Pupils are prepared for the Oxford or Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

The Year is divided into three Sessions. 

MASTERS. 
Music, Instrumental, and Vocal—Joun BLockLey, Esq., jun. 
Drawing, Modelling, and Perspective—R, W. Buss, =: 
French and 6 M. MANprRov, Esq., M A., Pari 


German—Herr Orro GERNER. 
Natural Science Tuos. Jones, Esq., F. G. S., F. R. A. 8. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. — 

4 Mrs. JAMES MORLFY RECEIVES à limited 
number of YUUNG LADIES to Board and Educate, 
Superior Continental education combined with the comforts 
and religious influences of an Euglish home. Resident 
foreign governesses and first-cluss professors in attendance. 
French is the langnage of the house, and the medium of all 
instruction. Terms, £65 per annum. Reference is kindly 
rmitted to Rev. T. Binney, Upper Clapton, London; 4 
Eden, English Chaplain, Lausanne; and to parents of 
upils. For Pros us app to Principal, Haute Combe, 
. Mrs. Morley w o. v.) visit England in July. | 


STONYGATE, 


THE LONDON AN GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. * Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.C. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 


Thomas Hughes, Esq., GC., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Couper, M.P. 


CHAIRMAN or DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q.C., M. P. 


Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any as back 
payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


OVERNMENT and GUARANTEED 

SECURITIES PERMANENT TRUST. 1872. In 

Cert ficates of £100 each, to be issued at £94. Rate of 
interest £6 per cent. 


TRU STE ES. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Emerson Headlam, M. P., Pre- 


sident. 

Sir Cecil Beadon, K. C. SJ. 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond. 

The Right Hon. Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P. 

Richard Price Harrison, Esq, C. S. I., late Comptroller- 
Geuveral of Accounts tor India. 

John Horatio Lloyd, Esq. 

Arthur Otway, Eeg, M. P. 

Fraucis Webb Shieids, Esq. 

R. W. Wilbraham, Esq., late of Her Majesty's Treasury, 
Whitehall. 

Coxsurriße Actuary—J. B. Sprague, Esq., M.A. Cantab., 

Vice-President Institute of Actuaries. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Deposits will be received at the Union Bank of London 
on behalf of the Lrustees of this Fund on account of Sub- 
scriptions for the above Scrip Certificates of £100 each, to 
the nomival amount of £1,000,000, Coupons for interest, 

yabie haif-yearly, ou the ist June and lst December, and 

wupons for Bouus will be attached to each Certificate, 
payable at the Umon Bank of London. 


The principles of the Government and Guaranteed Secu- 
rities Permauent Trust are distinctive, and are desi to 
obviate the existing and inconvenient methods of deahng with 
profits m reversion anu to reconcile the equities of drawn 
and undrawn Certificate-holders. 

These principles accordingly embrace the permanent main- 
tenance of the Fund im its entirety ; provision for reserve; 
the immediate distribution of each year's realised profit as 
bonuses in cash upon drawing; and the progressive increase 
of such bonuses, to compensate for delay in being drawn. 

The trustees are bound by no existing arrangements for 
purchase of securities. 

While adopting the method of existing 1 rusts of restricting 
any single mvestment to a maximum of one-tenth of the 
fund, the present Trust will fortily the security thus obiaimed 
by setting aside one-half per cent. to annual reserve. The 
security of average will further be permanently maintained by 
providing that the drawings shall not eutrench upon capital. 
ihe annual drawings accordingly, which are fixed at 0 per 
cent. of the fund, will de drawings for the distribution of 
profits, in bonuses aud redemptions; and the Certificates, 
when drawn, will be converted into Preference U:vidend 
Bouds o., £1U0 each, bearmyg 5 per cent. interest. 

The mode of supplyimg the annual bonuses is as follows :— 
The annual working expenses, and the reserve fund having 
been provided, all net reveuue up to 71 per eznt. on the 
nominal capital, alter deducting £6 per cent. for axed inierest, 
will be distributed to the holders of Certificates drawn in the 
annual drawing. One twentieth of the Certificates issued 
will be annually drawn, and the bouus will thereiure be 
twenty times £1 5s. per ent. or £25 per Certilicate, 

After the first drawing, additions to bonuses will also be 
made by adding tuereto at each drawing the year’s difference 
of interest between that payable on t e bonds and tuat pay- 
able on the Certificates. Ine bouuses will cousequen 
increase | per cent. every year, aud compensation will thus 
be afforded fur delay iu being drawn. 

All further available profit will be devoted to the extinction 
of bonds im the order of their issue, at the rates of £200 for 
each £100 bond. 

It will be readily seen that at the end of twenty years the 

entire profits, which in other trusts accrue uiaimly in rever- 
sious, will have been paid in cash, and tuose holders of bonds 
who have not been further paid off at £20U per cent., will own 
the eutire fund with its renewed reversion rights uneucum- 
bered. 
A draft of the Trust Deed can be seen at the offices of the 
Trust, and at the offices ol Messrs. Davies, Campbell, Keeves, 
and Hooper, so icitors, 17, Warwick-street, W.; and prospec- 
tuses, with priuted furms of application attached, obtalued of 
the Secretary, F. B. Behr, Esq., at the temporary offices of 
the Trust, 38, Nicholus-lane, . C.; of the Brokers, Messers. 
Huggins and Rowsell, I, Ihreadneedle-strect, E. C. ; of the 
Solicitors ; and of the Bankers, where all subscriptions must 
be paid. 

All dividends, capital funds, premiums, and bonuses, will be 
receivable by the Uuiou Bank of Loudou, Princes-street, 
Mansiou-house, E. C. 1 

In cases where no allotwent is made the deposits will be 
forthwith returned in full. 

Payments by Subscribers are to be made as follows :— 

£6 per Certificate on — *. 

20 ou allotment, 
on let August, 1872. 
on lst September, 1872. 


” 


35 ” 
34 ” 


£94 per Certificate. | 
Payments anticipatory of due rates will be received under 
discount at the rate of 6 per ceut. per annum. 


BEDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE CLASS 
PUBLIC SCHOO 
KEMPSTON, near BEDFORD. 


ANNUAL FEE, £33 10s. NO EXTRAS, 
For Particulars, apply to the Secretary, Mr. T. W. TURNLEY, 
Bedford. 
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“FIELD'S OZOKERIT CANDLES.’ 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 


Arrangements for the issne of First, Seconp, and Tarp 
Crass Tourist Tickers 
will be in force from 13th May to 31st October, 1872. 


For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by 


the Compny. 
JAMES ALLPORT. 
Derby, May, 1872. General Manager. 


_— — 


AZE’S TOURIST TICKETS are the ouly 

Tickets issued (by authority) available by the Short 

Sea Routes vid Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend, for Belgicm, 

the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and all parts of the 
Continent. 

TOURIST TICKETS to all Parts of Great Britain. 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS at frequent 
intervals to the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy, &c. 

GAZE’S HOTEL COUPONS are the cheapest and best 
for first-class hotels in all parts of the Continent and the 
East. See Tourist Gazetie, 2d.; post free, 3d. Offices: 163, 
Strand, London. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 


AMUEL . | 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 


MIiPLann RAILWAY. 


VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


Property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


B ROTHE RS, 


HE considerable advance in price of Fabrics 


for the coming season has been anticipated by 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ extensive ready-money purchases 
in the great centres of manufacture; hence they have the 
satisfaction of announcing that there will be NO ADVANCE 
in the TARIFF which is here submitted to their Patrons. 


— — 


RICE LIST. 


— — 


LASS IFIED P 
SUMMER SUITS. | 


SUMMER COATS. 
¥ ne 
eine 
103 % l 2 
43a. 6d A 176. 6d. 265s. — 
is. Ris. De. 28s. 
bis. C 2668. 33s. 83s. 
Tis. K 42s. 50 506. 
Sis. 918. Hehe F 45s. 556. 50s, 
idas. | lias. | i0ts H 60s. 70s. 65s. 
liés. | 1808. |) iain. | jo. | Ou. | The. 
All sizes of Guide to Patterns All Perf 
e self- of , ect Unap- 
ray a ee | ot r. 
diate une, ment | class tho- style in 
or to sent | sent | Toushly; and | sve. 
measure.| free. free, | Sbrunk.| fit. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill 


ENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 


— Lary oe , purchase. Patterns and guide to 
LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 
Trovu- | Waist-| Boys’ 
OVERCOATS. SERS coats. | Surrs. 
ee ae my | on | 
1 4 0 . 2 > 4 ; 
1 | ai | 4 ha? | 1ye 
* : : 2 2 EF 
LA e 
ren 
2is. | 2Qis. 30s. A 12s.6d.| 7s. 16s. 
23s. | 2s. | dds. B ids. 78. : 20s. 
83s. 83s. 505. 0 16s. de, 24s. 

" 42s. 42s. 60s. ID Us. Gd. 86.61 | 283. 
505. 50s. 70s. | E 22s. ie, Sis. 
55s. 55s. 758. FF 245. 12s, 34s. 
655 — * E i 26s. 13s. 88s. 
70s. ~~ pa 28s. | 14. | E. 

84. — | — 1 505 | 15s. | — 

. | Price is 

trated e dented | foreach “abe” | TOU 
in diffe-| stock in the in t and | oe. 
rent | orto |Book of and | Novel | ing to 
styles. | order. Fashion- quality. | Fabrics. nelcht 


— — — — — 


ENTLEMEN’S and BOYS’ CLOTHING 
can be either purchased ready made or made to mea- 
sure, 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE. 
Hill, London. 


O BOOKBUYFRS.—GRAVE-MOUNDS 
and THEIR CONTENTS: A Manual of Archæo- 
logy, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano 
British, and the Anglo Saxon Periods. By I., Jewitt 
F. S. A. Nearly 500 engravings. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 
in edges, published at 10s. 6d., only 4s. 6d. ; postage 6d. 
W. Glaisher, Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London, having 
just purchased the entire remainder of the above book, offers 
it at the above low price. A catalogue of a very large collec- 
tion of modern books, all quite new, in cloth, &c., at very low 
prices, sent on receipt of a penny stamp. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
Beds, from ]s.6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. ; 

“We are more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
Roperts, Bourue. 


“As on all jous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most com le home I find when away from home.”—W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 


After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par ercellence.— J. K. Karcuer, 
Toronto, C.W. 
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0 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the M itan Railway. Beds from Is. Gd. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Extract rrom Visitors’ Book. 

* attention and very comfortable.” 

” The House comfortable and all things done well.” 

“ Everything very sotisfactory and charges moderate.” 

Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W, 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mopdays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 
Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 
applicants. 


other 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRTANr AND Max's 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS, 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BRTAN T AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


_ BRYANT AND MAY. 


OT WATER APPARATUSES for 
SCHOOLS, Heating Coils for Halls, Schools, &c., 
Portable Gas Boilers and Tea Boilers (specially adapted for 
Tea Meetings, &c.). 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, and Lower 
Norwood, 8.E. 


BRYANT 


BRTA& T 
BRITA T 


BRTANT 


EVOLVING STEEL SAFETY 

SHUTTERS (self-coiling), fire and thief-proof. Can 

be ada to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 

free—CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE. WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE K“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
4. & I. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C, 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


The June Number ready—12 pages, post free. 


Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines 


Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 

Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ — 

er. 

“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing. — Daily News. 

Specimen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Priace 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


ee —— ee — 
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ATATIONERT, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and — requisite for the -house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advan any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account required 


under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. ial Seals 
Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, S. E. 


HARMONTUMS, ** Gitpert L. Baver. 
Improved ENGLISH NUPACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c,&c. Price Lists on 
2 at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 
ndon, W. 


OHN BENNETT’S WATCHES, 865, 
Cheapside :—John JBennett’s Presentation Gold 
Watches, to 40 guineas; John Bennett's ladies’ gold 
keyless action watches, from 10 guineas; John Bennett's 
silver watches, with keyless action, from six guineas; John 
Bennett's gold, keyless, half-chronometers, from 30 to 40 
ineas; John Bennett's fine silver half-chronometers, from 
6 to 25 guineas. John Bennett’s half-chronometers are 
compensated for variations of temperature, adjusted in posi- 
tions, and wind and set hands without keys. John Bennett's 
English clocks, chiming the quarters, from 30 guineas ; 
John Bennett’s richly-gilt drawing-room clocks, with classic 
designs; John Bennett’s marble dining-room clocks, with 
antique bronses ; John Bennett’s 18-carat Hall-marked chains 
and choice ellery.— JOHN BENNETT'S Clock and 
Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, 
Improved construction. 
Manufactured by 


SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 


pted to all climates. 
Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 

Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 

by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the W orld. - 


FIN E FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


RexAl POLYTECHNIC.—Great Success 
Y of UNDINE (written by H. S. Leigh), with id 
tical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. t. 
usic by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin. Scenery by Messrs. 
Gordon and Harford. Twice daily, at Four and Nine. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Profesor 

GARDNER on ALE, BEER, and WIN, what they 

are and what they ought to be, with experiments and samples 

of adulterations. Curiosities of Optical Science, by Mr. 
King, with new mystical sketch and startling illusions. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — MONT 

CENIS and its TUNNEL, with Vesuvius in Erup- 

tion, by Mr. King ; Garto, the Demon of Music; and many 

other amusements, Admission to the whole, ls. ; reserved 

2 28. 6d., 1s., and 6d. Open twice Daily, at Twelve and 
ven. 


ADIES’ FASHIONABLE WALKING 

SHOES, 18s. 6d.; Boots for Croquet, 21s. Illustrated 

Catalogues post fre.-—THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, 
Oxford-street, W. 
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SPECIALITIES IN GLOVES, 


BRUSSELS KID (first choice only), one button, 2s. 6d. 
Ditto well two — 4 * 

Paris Kid, best quality, one button, 3s. 9d. 

5 Akte Y two buttons, 4s. 3d. 

K ves, with 3 to 6 buttons, from 2s. 9d. per pair 

Gants de Suéde (Swedish Gloves) two buttous only, | 


ig ditto, without buttons, 2s. 6d. per pair. 
If (double sewn), 2s. IId. per pair. 
Gauntlet Gloves, without buttons, Is, IId. par . 
GE EMEN’S GLOVES—Brussels Kid, 3s. 6d. 
Paris Kid, 4s. 2 


9d. 
« Cape Driving Glove, 2s. 6d. per pair. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 
„ DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE 8TREET anv WELBECK STREET, 
* LONDON, W. 


4 REAL SEA BATH in y ur own room, by 
. dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
ounces should be used to each . By taking a daily 
; with thie Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
: | — of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
home, and are adopting the rurest means of 
tone to yourconétitution. Sold m Bags and Boxes by 
: and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


DMAN’S SEA SALT invivorates the 
| , fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
An A daily bath p with this salt is 
of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
„ glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 
Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 


CARACAS C00 0A. 
most delicious and valuable article.“ Staudard. 
be found at all equal to it.“ Court Circular. 


8 C ARAC A8 COCOA. 
— — can be easily obtained, and its delicate 
and 


aroma secure its adoption as a beverage for 
— or supper.“ Standard. 


RTS EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
ure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 


J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


PURE AFRATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 

BRANDED R ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 


CORKS 
* bears their trade mark. Sold ev here, and 
hie of R. Bile T Son Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents :—W. Best & Son, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as ible.”— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. om er 


cats Infant Priucé thrives upon it as a Prince should.”— 
ighly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tina, 1s., 2s., 5s., aud 10s 


’ Pre b 
VORY and MOORE, 143, N 4 Bond-street, London. 
curable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 1 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 0 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 
It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you gab for Glenfield Starch, gee that you get it, 
m9 Fora Bins oe often enbatitntod fos the cake 
extra ts. 


—— —— . 


Ww G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
> . CLEANLINESS.” 


to CAUTION the Public against 
incipled tradesmen, who, with a 
t, are manufacturing and vending 
ATIONS of the above article. 
8 
W. 8. NIXE ’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you hate it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


™%OAES.—LEA and CO’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 26s. best Wivati, 25s.; best Silk- 


fay 2 new Sisto a. Clay-cross, 246. ; 
A 28 2ls ; f artiey, Ae, Nuts, 20s.: 

m, Els.; mall, 146. Coke, 12eacks. Nei 
cash. Delivered thoroughly Beds 


being im l 
view of deriv ae 
SPURIOUS 


iv screened. ta, Highbu 
and Highgate, N.; Ki E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings 
; N „ King’s-cross 


—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

ANY, Coal Merchants to the ¢ and to 

mily. est Walleend ouly, 28s ; 

cash, 25s.—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
rosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. G. J. C. and Co. 


OaLs.— 
fattion), 


j 


CUTTINGS of G RANIUMS &c.—One 
f Hundred Geranium, in thirty choice varieties, inclu- 
ding tricolour, gold, brons®, variegated zonal, nosegay, and ivy 
leaf, for 103 ; 50, 58. 61.; 25, 36. 24 fancy Pelargoniums 
3s. 6d.; 12, 28. 24 Chrysanthemums, 2s. 6d.; 12, ls 6d 
24 Pompones, 28. 6d.; 12, Is. 6d. 24 Fuchsias, 2s. 6d.; 12 


Is. 6d. All pas free. Catalogues one stamp.—J. COOMBS. 
The Ferns, Enfield. - 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S 2 r n 
gence of the appetite is often follow th dyspepsia, 
indigestion, headache, and other stomach complaints. T 
prompt use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILIS will give 
immediate relief, and prove a most efficacious restorative. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicine, 
at ls. 144., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


URE of HAY FEVER—SUMMER 
. CATARRH— 4 Dr LOcOC KS WAFERS.— From 
Mr Bullus, 168, Hockley-hill, Birmingham: —“ One 
suffered from Hay fever Summer Catatrh—took the Wafers, 
and found almost immediate relief.“ They give instant relief 
to Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, and all 
disorders of the throat. Price Is, IId. per box, of all 
druggists. | 


CROSSY’'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH SBLIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and ali Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expeuse of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility winch lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the“ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
— “ have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

eatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
fo an otherwise neuing treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, pot 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitu‘ion. Hence it is u with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all effections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od., 4s. 6d. ant Tis. each; and also ty James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Sen : 

„ Invalids should read 
eases of the Lunge and Air V 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 

BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 

of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 

safe and cure, without restriction of diet or use of 

medi ine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


UININE WIWE—as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-kuown 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
neral tonic. The success which has attended “ Waters’ 
uinine Wine” atises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result of Chancery ings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one anprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per doten. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Ageuts—LEWIS and CO., 
Worcester. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are thé most potent remedial axents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and rer while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach can- 
not tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 218. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGSH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 
the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic- 
reux, „ faceache, and toothache. A pleasant, 
agreeable, und pleasing sensation; it makes the afflicted 
langh who never lau before; and those who used to 
laugh still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 
Address, Kaiuse Patent Medical Saaff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham: 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic soré eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity Of tlie blood, and ali humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts liké a charm. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 48. Gd., 78. 6d., lle. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, Is. l4d., 28. d., 48. 6d. by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Ch 
181, Pleet-street, London. Get the and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
‘ABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 


J. C. and J. FEELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 


„ Use no other. See name on each Tablet. | 


s Prize Treatise on Dis- 
n copy of which can be 


pon te to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: 


Bevelled cloth, 3s. each volnme, post 
30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 

This original, unique, and unrivalled work consists of three 
serics:—The Orp Testament contains 144 Prepared 
lessons. The Gospets and Acts contain 120 Prepared 
Lessous, with 50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. The 
Erisrirs contain 115 Lessons and 45 Ontlines of Sanday- 
school Addresses. All the Series are equally applicable to 
the Class in Schools, the Desk in addresses, aud the Pulpit 
in regular discourses. Each Series is accompanied with 
copious indexes, and contains about 4,000 Scripture refers u 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 


Rev. J. Comper Gray. 


Vol, II. The GOSPELS and ACTS. By the 
Rev. J. Comper Gray. 


Vol. III. The EPISTLE3. By the Rev. 
C. Stoxes CAREY. 


“The whole of the volumes have been prepared with great 
care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and condensed 
thought we know of no work equal to them.” —Westera 
Daily Press. 


In 1 cloth, gilt, red edges, 52 Chapters, 192 pp. 
8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, price 
3s., post free, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 


“ We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly poses it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture h 

proportion to its size and appearance.”— Guardian. 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster - raw. E. C. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS S HAILIR- 


COLOUR WASH will in two days cause N hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. is is 
guaranteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 

the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, 
High Holboru, London. 


QPANISH FLY is the acting inyredient in 
Alex, Ross's CANIHARIDES OIL it is a sur. 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
speedy. It 1s patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s, 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID 

—It curls immediately straight and ungovernable 

Hair. It is of no consequeuce how yt or ungovernable 

the hair is when it is used. Sold at 6d.; sent for 54 
stamps. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A _ gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal.in a short period, without pain or any 
nconvenience.—Forward address, o11 a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Mare. Herts. 


OHN GOSNELL and 00. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POW VER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
Ba see that yon have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon 


RUFPru Rea. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER 7RUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. — of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. [t may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the bod , by night or 
day ; It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenieuce to the «curer, and is perfectly con- 
cedled from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we streuuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, #hich 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain — 
other apparatus or truss as ‘rom that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”— Church anil 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the A r eminent Surgeons: — Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in 
ning College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Esq,., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital: W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant -S ) 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov toGuy'sHospital; W.Couison,Esq.,F.R.S., 
Stirgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F. NC. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J Fishe, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., FK ; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr WUITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s, and 528. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ETIAS Tie STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e.. 


—The material of which these are made is recou- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th bt est invention for suing efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VAR(COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 

s, light in texture, and inex ive, aud is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 6d., 78. 6d., 10a., aud 
16s. each. Postage, free. 


Johu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi/ly, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


NGAL. By. W. W. 
Honrter, LL.D. 


i 


i 


2 


: 
: 
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HENRY LAWRENCE, 
General Sir Heneent BENJAMIN 
Eowanpes, K.C.B., XC. S. I., and Hemman Ment- 
VALm, Eeq., C.B. 2 vols. demy Svo, 32s. 


* 
F 
f 


Bome Hints on the Study of Landscape, By the Rev, 
St. Jonn Trawurrr. Crown Sve, 7s. 6d. 


THE BRIDE, and OTHER POEMS. By the 


Author of Angel Visits.” Peep. 8vo, 5s. 


“A bundle of stories such as this is admirably adapted 


in spare helf-hours, when the chief end to be 


is healthy and innocent relaxation.”—Churchman’s 


“YOU TRUST. By 
Compron Raps. Post Oyo, 7s. 


pai Neo.” wore than * originality and power.“ — 
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